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A Word to Our Readers 


Month of the Most Holy Rosary 


The Church devotes the month of October to Our 
Lady of the Most Holy Rosary. During the entire 
month all devout servants of Mary, by the recital of 
the rosary, wind each day, if possible, a wreath of roses 
for their Queen. How edifying to men and pleasing to 
God is the sight of a family kneeling to say the beads. 
A tender devotion to Mary is a sign of predestination, 
for, according to the teaching of the Fathers, no ser- 
vant of Mary will be eternally lost. 

Of all the devotions to Mary none is perhaps more 
pleasing to her and dearer to her clients than the 
rosary. The great mysteries on which it dwells and the 
hallowed prayers of which it is composed make the ro- 
sary a most beautiful form of prayer—an ideal prayer. 

Whilst saying the rosary, we go through the life 
of Christ from the annunciation of His coming to His 
crowning in heaven. We have consequently the joyful 
mysteries, the sorrowful mysteries, the glorious mys- 
teries. In the first part of the rosary, the joyful mys- 
teries, we behold the Angel Gabriel announce to Mary 
that God has chosen her to be the mother of Christ; 
we hear her humility object, “How shall this be done, 
because I know not man?” When she has learned the 
will of God, she meekly answers, “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it done to me according to thy 
word,” and at that moment “the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us.” We next behold Mary going in 
haste to the mountain country of Judea to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth, who was destined soon to be the 
mother of John the Baptist. In the third decade we 
contemplate the newborn King lying in a manger, 
adored by Mary and Joseph, worshiped by countless 
angels. The fourth decade presents the Infant Jesus 
in the temple. The fifth decade fills us with sympathy 
for Mary and Joseph who through no fault of theirs 
had lost the Child Jesus. For-three days they sought 


Him until they found Him in the temple “about His 
Father’s business.” 


The second part of the rosary, the sorrowful mys- 
teries, leads us into the garden to see the Savior sweat- 
ing blood in His agony, to behold Him betrayed by a 
traitor’s kiss and seized by the rough soldiery; we are 
then brought to the court to see Him scourged until 
His sacred flesh is all bruised and torn and covered with 
biood; the next scene enacted before our eyes is the 
crowning with thorns and the mockery of the soldiers 
who bow their knees and greet Him with the blas- 
phemous “Hail, King of the Jews!” We next behold 
Him laboring under the weight of the heavy cross as 
He passes through the streets of Jerusalem and up 
Mount Calvary to the top. The last stage is reached; 
He falls exhausted. They strip Him of His garments 
and nail Him to the cross on which He dies after three 
hours of untold agony. Our salvation is accomplished. 
—Do not such wholesome thoughts as these fill us with 
sorrow for our sins and cause us to repent and amend 
our ways? : 


The third part of the rosary, the glorious mysteries, 
fills us with hope as we contemplate the Savior risen 
from the dead—for His resurrection is a pledge of 
ours—and see Him ascend in glory into heaven. He 
sends the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, upon His apostles 
and disciples to confirm and strengthen them in their 
faith. As a reward for her motherhood and for the 
share she had in all His trials on earth, the Savior 
exempts the body of His Blessed Mother, not indeed 
from death, but from returning to dust—as shall be the 
case with us—and He takes her up body and soul into 
eternal delights where He crowns her Queen of Heaven. 


The rosary, as stated above, is composed of hallowed 
prayers that are frequently repeated. The rosary has 
three parts—the three mysteries just considered—each 
consisting of five decades of one Our Father, ten Hail 
Marys, and the Glory be to the Father. Christ Him- 
self taught us to pray the Our Father. The words of 
the Hail Mary were spoken by the Angel Gabriel when 
he came to Mary to announce to her that she had been. 
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chosen to become the Mother of God. “Hail, full of 
grace,” he said, “the Lord is with thee: blessed art 
thou among women.” The Church inserts the name 
of Mary after “Hail” and adds the words “and blessed 
is the Fruit of thy womb, Jesus.” After each Hail 
Mary follows a petition to our Blessed Mother that she 
intercede for us during our mortal life and especially 
at the hour of death, the moment of moments on which 
our eternity depends. “Holy Mary, Mother of God,” 
we then address her, “pray for us sinners now and at 
the hour of our death. Amen.” At the end of the 
decade we pause to praise the Holy Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. 

What collection of prayers could be more simple 
and at the same time more sublime and beautiful? 
The rosary comes next in importance to the Mass and 
the Divine Office. Let us often greet our heavenly Queen 
with the recitation of the rosary which is so dear to 
her and so rich in blessings for us. But our prayer 
should be devout, not hurried, and we should meditate 
or think on the mystery that we are reciting. May the 
Queen of the Most Holy Rosary obtain for us the bless- 
ing of God for time and for eternity. 


The Poor Souls 


The Month of the Poor Souls is not far off. Ordi- 
narily we are moved to pity by the misfortunes of our 
friends and neighbors, who are in distress, and we 
gladly help them. How many of our relatives and 
friends may now be expiating in the cleansing flames 
of purgatory the penalties due their sins, faults and 
shortcomings. How many poor souls are there with- 
out even a friend on earth to say a prayer or perform 
a good work for them. The sufferings of purgatory 
are intense. The Poor Souls are unable to turn a 
hand in their own behalf, but they must endure until 
it shall please God to release them and admit them to 
His divine .presence. They look to us to shorten the 
time of their purgation. By alms, good works, prayer, 
indulgences, Holy Communions, and the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass we can assist them. They implore us to 
cast an eye of pity upon them. Let us not turn a deaf 
ear to their pleadings. For the acts of mercy that 
we extend God will reward us liberally. 

While the whole month is devoted to the Poor Souls, 
the Church sets aside Nov. 2 as a special. day of prayer 
for her suffering members. That she may have a great 
share in alleviating the torments of the Poor Souls, 
she counsels her priests to offer up the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass three times on All Souls Day. For the 
faithful at large she has opened up her treasury to 
give them an opportunity of drawing therefrom an 
abundance of riches in the form of as many plenary 
indulgences as they will. On June 25, 1914, Pope Pius 


X of happy memory extended to all the faithful the 
great privilege, which in 1907 he had conferred upon 
those who wore the Jubilee Medal of St. Benedict. By 
this privilege,which is now extended to the whole world, 
the faithful can gain a plenary 


indulgence (toties 
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quoties) as often as they visit a church from midday 
of Nov. 1 to midnight of Nov. 2, provided that they 
receive Holy Communion on one of these two days and 
pray at each visit for the intentions of the Hol~ Father, 
The Confession of eight days previous will su—ice. 

Let us make diligent use of this wonderful privilege 
that the Church offers us that we may bring speedy 
relief to our suffering brethren and thus lay up a store 
of merit for ourselves. 


Women’s Duty to Vote 


Now that women have the right of suffrage it is 
not only their privilege to vote, it is their duty as 
citizens to cast their ballot for the party or for the 
candidates that are best suited for office. Where there 
is a question of passing a just law or of preventing 
unjust and iniquitous measures, voting becomes a mat- 
ter of conscience. 

Cardinal Gibbons has come out urging all women 
to exercise their duty. He says in part: 


While I have been opposed to woman suffrage be- 


cause I felt that suffrage would withdraw them from 
the more delicate and sacred pursuits of home life, 
now that they have been given the vote, I urge upon 
all of them to exercise that right, not only as a right, 
but as a duty. 

It is their duty both to register and vote, especially 
in the coming presidential election. They should vote 
for the candidate who will, in their opinion, contribute 
best to the material and social progress of the state. 


Commenting on these words of His Eminence, the 
Omaha True Voice says, 

The danger is that many of the best women will not 
use their right. It is the apathy of the good rather 
than the power of the wicked that gives us bad govern- 
ment. 

Expulsion of the Missionaries 

The missions of the Church in various parts of the 
world, at least those that were ministered to by Ger- 
man missionaries, have in most instances suffered 
severely from the expulsion of the devoted missionaries 
with none to replace them. Such a state of affairs has 
been brought about by a war between Christian (?) 
nations. Can it still be said of the followers of Christ, 
“See how they love each other’? 

Despite the cries of orphaned tribes in mission lands, 
despite the appeals of earnest and influential men 
throughout the civilized world, despite fair promises 
made to the Father of Christendom, the inexorable, 
mailed hand of war has deported the apostles, who, 
without hope of worldly gain, have consecrated their 
lives to the christianizing and salvation and, conse 
quently, civilization of heathen and pagan lands. From 
these poor, abandoned missions the voice of Christian 
and catechumen is heard above the din and bustle of 
a money-mad, greed-devouring world. Listen to the 
stirring words of the catechists at Lituhi, formerly 
German East Africa, who until recently were savages 
running wild in the jungles, but through the gentle 
and uplifting influences—made known to them by the 
hated German missionary, whose only aim was the 
salvation of those that were sitting in darkness—they 
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have been raised to some degree of civilization. Their 
appeal is made to the Apostolic Administrator who has 
been appointed by the Holy Father to oversee the vast 
territory from which the beloved Benedictine mission- 
aries have been deported. The catechists write, 


Lituhi, May 25, 1920. 
Greetings! 

We the teachers of the Mission of Lituhi send you 
this letter. Is it well with thee, our Lord? Thy chil- 
dren are well. 

This letter is a petition. We pray thee urgently, 
yes, very, very urgently to send us two priests to live 
with us continually. Ever since peace negotiations be- 

we have had great hopes that we would receive 
two priests who would stay with us all the time. On 
this account we have completed the large church. We 
catechists, together with the Christians and the cate- 
chumens, built it. 

In the days of its construction the Protestants caused 
us many difficulties. In their efforts to prevent us 
from building our church they quarreled with us and 
sometimes came almost to blows. But with the help 
of our Mother Mary we got through anyhow. For a 
long time we have been hearing that Patres (a term 
for priests of religious orders) were coming or that 
they were on their way, but it is only reports that we 
hear, we see no priests. But, my Lord, this year we 
can wait no longer, we are tired of waiting. Therefore 
we have written this letter to thee. We still have 
hopes that in the course of this year we shall obtain 
priests. But if we get no Patres this summer, we 
shall write a letter to the Holy Father and beg him 
for his Patres. We are very downcast because we 
have no priests, although there are at Lituhi very many 
and good Christians, nay even catechumens who are 
as virtuous as the baptized. The church that we have 
built is too small for the great number of people. If 
you delay in sending us priests then you yourself will 

roy this mission, for many Christians will grow 
weak in their faith. 

Moreover, the Protestants cause this mission diffi- 
culties at times. They rejoice when they see that we 
have no priests. This we have often noticed. When- 
ever they see that a priest has come from Kigonsera 
to hear our confessions they are greatly excited, but 
when they learn that he was here only on a visit and 
that he has returned home, they quiet down again. 
They have often made our Christians presents of 
money and have deceived them by telling them, “Your 
mission is at an end, you will never get Patres again.” 
For this reason we catechists are greatly worried. We 
would rather go to some mission where there are two 
priests and take one of them and bring him back with 
us to Lituhi. 

Now listen, Father, to the cry of our distress. Fifty 
and more Christians have already died without the 
sacraments. Oh! Oh! Why have you left us thus? 
You know it, Lord! How can wounds and diseases 
be cured without a physician? See our soul is covered 
with wounds, where shall we obtain health? The body 

s strong when it has nourishment. How shall 
sur soul obtain strength if it has no food? O Lord, 

sin did we commit that you have left us all 
alone? Even if we have failed, then you, the father 
of your children, must know that many will be exposed 
to suffering. If the mission goes to ruin, who will 
bear the responsibility? If the people die without the 
S&craments, who will have to answer for it? 

We have written this letter in the month of May 
amd hope that in July two priests will come to us. 

n they come we will carry them on our hands. 
But if we see that they do not come, then we know 
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that you have no love for us. In that case we shall 
send a letter to the Holy Father in Rome and beg him 
to send us his priests. 

As soon as we have finished this letter we will say 
ten Our Fathers and ten Hail Marys that this letter 
may be protected on its way and not be lost but reach 
you. 

We all greet you and, moreover, pray God to bestow 
on you His blessing that you may have health both of 
body and soul. 

Furthermore, we ask you to pardon us, after you 
have read this letter, for, owing to our distress, we 
did not express ourselves with due reverence. Behold 
the number of Christians is 1600, of catechumens is 
914, of hearers (those who have not yet been admitted 
to the catechumenate) is 1000. There are 1158 chil- 
dren in school. We began only last month to take the 
enumeration and, hence, the report of six schools is 
still missing. In all there are twenty-two schools. 

In conclusion, many more greetings to you. 

We the catechists 


(Here follow twenty-two signatures.) 


The following note, which corroborates the state- 
ments of the catechists, is appended to the letter just 
quoted: 


“The French Father of the Congregation of the White 
Fathers, who takes care of this mission from Kigon- 
sera, a four days’ journey distant, writes: “The cate- 
chists came to me and begged me to do something that 
they might have a priest here. I advised them to write 
to you, the Apostolic Administrator. I enclose the 
letter which I have not read myself. In my opinion 
Lituhi is the most zealous of all the stations of the 
Benedictines. In the baptismal] register 1600 baptisms 
are recorded, about 1300 of these are still living, of 
whom about 600 are communicants and 300 are at an 
age at which they could receive Holy Communion. 
There are 1000 catechumens here and more than 1000 
children in the schools. In the chapel, which was built 
by the Christians, from 100 to 200 communicate every 
day, if a priest is here. On the feast of Pentecost 
there were more than 2000 persons in and about the 
church, which has to be lengthened thirty meters, a 
work that the Christians are performing themselves. 
I need not concern myself either with the building or 
the finances, though the people themselves have scarce- 
ly a shred of clothing to cover themselves....I have 
opened the schools only temporarily. When the funds 
are exhausted we shall have to give the pupils a va- 
cation....I am forced to refuse baptism to any more 
adults because those already baptized give me as much 
work as I can do. From five in the morning till nine 
at nimht one can see the people in the church here all 
the time. 

“On my arrival here I was fortunate enough to find 
an altar of the Blessed Virgin that was decorated 
with three small broken statues of our Blessed Mother 
which, if placed together, might make one whole statue. 

“These are staunch Christians, indeed, surrounded 
by Protestants who in three or four years will be in 
the majority unless the Catholics receive proper at- 
tention. But if we are to take charge of the mission 
conditions will change.” 

This is the type of native Christian that, by the 
deportation of the missionary, is left to relapse into 
savagery and barbarism or to be gobbled up by the 
sects who are already endeavoring to undo the labors 
of our missionaries and confuse the minds of our Chris- 
tians. We could have no legitimate cause for complaint 


(Continued on page 189) 
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Scientific Research Does Not Contradict Reve- 
lation 


REv. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


ERIODICALLY the press issues a ponder- 

ous tome on some much-mooted question, 
recommending it as absolutely the last word 
on the subject; and if revelation or its teach- 
ings seem at variance with the author’s views, 
so much the worse for revelation. An instance 
of such a work is Frazer’s ““The Golden Bough,” 
which by “an overwhelming” mass of examples 
from all parts of the world is supposed to have 
demonstrated the natural origin of religion. 
Other works of this type have been issued by 
Tylor, who believes in the slow and painful 
ascent of man from the brute state to his pres- 
ent degree of culture, (Herbert Spencer by the 
way, holds the same doctrine), and by Robert- 
son Smith, who finds chiefly “fable and folk- 
lore” in the Old Testament. 

Sometimes it is best to expose pretentious 
works of this kind by humorously pointing out 
the utter inconsistency of some of the state- 
ments, the mass of assumptions and unproven 
“similarities and analogies,” the naive accep- 
tance of theories which have not yet been ad- 
mitted by science, etc. 

Professor George Winter Mitchel, of the 
Classical Department of Queen’s College, 
Kingston, Ontario, has done this for some of 
the wide-spread anthropologic theories which 
are humbly accepted as soon as they are 
launched under the “‘ipse dixit’” of some master. 
The wide domain of Anthropology has proven 
a readily accessible arsenal of weapons against 
Revelation for Rationalists like Joseph McCabe. 
These men overlook the fact that there are 
numerous other explanations of the primitive 
customs, beliefs, and superstitions than the one 
defended by their favorite “authority.” Fa- 
ther Cathrein, S. J., in a truly magisterial work 
has once and for all effectively disproved the 
oft-repeated statements of travellers and hur- 
ried “investigators” that there are tribes with- 
out any knowledge whatever of a Deity, and 
has shown that we may speak of the “solidari- 
ty of the moral consciousness of mankind.” 


Mr. Mitchell’s book, “Anthropology Up-to- 
Date,”* is reviewed in “The Dial” (Feb. 22, 
1919), and is referred to as a little volume 
which “will thoroughly amuse any intelligent 
reader for an hour. But it carries a moral 
for the serious minded. If anthropology can 


be so easily shown up and legitimately ridi- — 


culed, what merit can it still claim? The fact 
is, there are two streams in the science. One 
is learned but naive, comparative but unor- 
ganized finding evolutions and ready explana- 
tions at will, and piling hypothesis on hypo- 
thesis as if building high enough on a theory 
would convert it into fact. This is the anthro- 
pology that produces the books on the shelves 
in well appointed libraries, and that filters in- 
to magazines, Sunday supplements, and parlor 
conversations. The Socialists have made some 
of it into a party plank; the colleges spread it 
before thousands of students—often when the 
teachers are anthropologists, nearly always 
when they hail from either biology or from 
sociology.” 

There is, of course, a great, well-knit body 
of systematized knowledge regarding early 
man and his culture, ideals and social and reli- 
gious practices, but this scientific material can- 
not be used to oppose the teachings of revealed 
truth. This science is well represented in one 
of the most up-to-date reviews of Anthropology 
and Ethnology —“Anthropos,” published by 
that indefatigable priest and authority in Eth 
nology—Rev. P. W. Schmidt, S. V. D., of Aus- 
tria. Most of the articles are written by mis 
sionaries who have made themselves thorough- 
ly conversant with primitive beliefs and prac 
tices by a study of the native languages and 
long residence among the people. 

The reviewer in the “Dial” speaks of this 
saner pursuit of anthropologic study as the 
“other current (which) knows that knowledge 
is difficult and laborious, and devoid of short 


* Boston. The Stratford Company, 75 cents, 
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cuts. It does not hope to solve all problems of 
human evolution by a series of happy guesses 
over night, but to work out this story piece by 
piece, with every recourse to technical skill. 
Its pronouncements are therefore fragmentary 
and tentative, like the dicta of true science. 
This kind of anthropology offers no intellectual 
panaceas and no stimulus but for the hard 
thinker. The public naturally has little interest 
in it. The result is that books like Boas’ Mind 
of Primitive Man and Wissler’s The American 
Indian, to mention only two examples, have 
not a tenth the general reputation or influence 
of the seductively vague and pedantically un- 
sound works of the authors referred to above” 


The Undying Lamp 


ANSELM ScHAAF, O. S. B. 


“This is the perpetual fire which shall never go out on the altar.”—Lev. 6:13. 


é¢ A RE you in trouble, John?” asked Father 
Gilbert as he admitted John Haley to his 
study. “What’s up?” 

“Well, Father, to make a long story short, 
last night as Jack Larkins and I were passing 
the church, we noticed the sanctuary lamp flick- 
ering considerably. He turned to me and asked 
why we Catholics always keep a light burning 
inour churches. He said that one always had 
to be in fear that the building was on fire. I told 
him that we did have a mighty big fire in our 
church all the time. Of course I meant our 
Lord in the tabernacle, but I got stuck anyhow 
and I was glad when the subject drifted to 
something else. What should I have told him, 
Father ?” 

“You gave him a pretty good answer, I 
think.” 

“Won’t you please explain a little, Father? 
Jack is apt to harp on the same subject again 
and I should like to be in position to tell him a 
thing or two.” 

“You might tell him that we keep a light 
burning before the tabernacle in imitation of 
that fire which the priests of the Old Law were 
bidden to keep aglow at all times on the altar. 
Our light is for us a continual reminder of the 
presence of the Son of God Who is our Divine 
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(Tylor, Frazer, Herbert Spencer, Robertson 
Smith). 

When the works of Tylor, Frazer, Herbert 
Spencer and Robertson Smith first appeared, 
some timid minds began to fear that the citadel 
of revealed truth would surely suffer from the 
assault. But these little systems of error have 
their day and soon pass into oblivion. The 
man of strong faith cannot but think of the 
words of Jeremias, who describes the folly of 
leaving the path of truth for the haunts of er- 
ror: “They have forsaken me, the fountain of 
living water, and have digged to themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no wa- 
ter.” 


Teacher. He is the Light of the world who 
‘enlighteneth everyone that cometh into the 
world.’ It is He Who brought us the light of 
the true knowledge of heavenly things.” 

“That sounds good, Father.” 

“Moreover, this light signifies that uninter- 
rupted love of our Divine Savior Whose ‘de- 
lights are to be with the children of men’ in 
order to bestow upon them His favors and grac- 
es.” 

“Has this light a special meaning for us 
too?” 

“It certainly has, for its purpose is to recall 
to our minds the necessity of the light of a liv- 
ing faith in our hearts, a faith which we should 
always show towards the Blessed Sacrament. 
Then, again, it is symbolical of the flame of 
the glowing love and fervent devotion that we 
should ever have towards our Divine Lord, a 
love and devotion that should never diminish 
nor become extinguished within us.” 

“That’s clear, Father.” : 

“Again, John, we ourselves ought to spend 
every moment of our lives before the Blessed 
Sacrament to manifest this faith, love, and de- 
votion. But since this is impossible, the sanc- 
tuary lamp is there in our stead to keep vigil 
day and night before the altar. It wears itself 
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out worshipping the Lord in our behalf. When 
we approach the church or enter therein, this 
tiny flame by its flickering seems to make an 
heroic effort to remind us of our personal obli- 
gations towards the Blessed Sacrament. This 
light does what the star of Bethlehem did when 
it stood still to indicate the Infant’s presence 
that the Wise Men might enter and pay their 
homage to the Newborn King.” 

“That’s splendid, Father, but while I think 
of it, what sort of oil is used in the sanctuary 
lamp?” 

“Olive oil, John.” 

“Must it be olive oil?” 

“Yes, olive oil, unless beeswax is used. 

“Why that?” 

“For a symbolical reason. Olive oil has three 
qualities: when burning, it gives light; when 
consumed or rubbed into the body, it affords 
strength; when poured into the wounds, it heals 
them. Thus it signifies the light, the strength, 
and the healing power of Him Who from the 
tabernacle enlightens, strengthens, and heals 
all souls converted by His Gospel. Thus the 
olive signifies Christ with streams of sacra- 
mental graces that flow from His Divine Pres- 
ence. This symbolism of olive oil comes from 
the directly revealed divine law of the Mosaic 
Church, the vestibule of the Church of Christ. 
Then, too, it is surely quite proper that the oil, 
which is obtained from the trees that witnessed 
the Savior’s many hours of prayer and His 
agony in the garden, should light His dark and 
lonely hours in the tabernacle. Besides this, 
there is a practical reason for the use of olive 
oil. A good quality of olive oil gives a more 
steady light than that produced by other oils, 
as well as a light that is less easily extin- 
guished.” 

“However that may be, Father, I am positive 
that I have seen coal oil and electricity used 
instead of olive oil.” 

“No doubt you have, but those were all cases 
of necessity. The law of the Church states 
that when olive oil is not easily obtainable the 
bishop may, according to his prudent judgment, 
allow the use of other oils which should, as 
far as possible, be vegetable oils.” 


“Why is preference given to vegetable oils?” 
“Again for a symbolical reason. The Holy 
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Eucharist always points to the Holy Sacrifice, 
Now Christ by His own bloody sacrifice abol- 
ished other bloody sacrifices (of animals) and 
instituted under the form of the vegetable 
order — bread from wheat and wine from 
grapes—an unbloody sacrifice. Therefore it is 
appropriate that the oil burned before the 
Blessed Sacrament, being, like the candles of 
the Mass, a sort of offering, should be rather 
a vegetable than an animal product.” 

“But what about the electric light that I 
saw?” 

“Oh you saw that during the war when, ac- 
cording to a decree of the Church (Feb. 23, 
1916) the bishop was empowered, as long as 
the same conditions continued, to permit in 
extreme cases the use of electric light in place 
of the olive oil light, but the New Canon Law, 


which is the law of the Church, does not men- 


tion the use of electricity in the sanctuary 
lamp.” 

“Yes, it was during the war that I saw the 
electrically lighted sanctuary lamp. But, Fa- 
ther, I have now taken up too much of your 
time, yet I am very grateful for your interest- 
ing instruction. Wish I could meet Jack Lark 
ins tonight. I am ready for him now.” 


The Comfort of Prayer 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


No night must pass without a prayer; 
No morning light appear 

Without a tribute to our Lord 

Who every word can hear. 


Though poor, unclad; or rich in silk, 
No carelessness must live 

Amid our daily toil or play; 

To God a prayer we'll give. 


When pain or trouble glances in 
Our lives, and days seem drear, 
No comfort is there like a prayer 
To guide our souls from fear. 


The greatest mind in time of need 
Resorts to God and prayer; 

Also the silent beast looks up 
Where comfort dispels care. 


~0 let a prayer guide your way, 

No harm can come to thee; 

A man who knows no prayer is like 
A leaking ship at sea. 
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OHN Ayscough’s* novel, “Jacqueline,” pos- 

sesses elements of greatness and permanence. 
The artistic handling of its idealistic theme 
conveying social and religious doctrine well- 
adapted to middle-class intelligence, its strong- 
ly-marked dramatic plot, its excellent delinea- 
tion of charaters and contrasts between them 
(especially between Count Selvaggio and Helm- 
stone, the two lovers, its time of action co- 
incident with the world-war, and particularly, 
the portrayal of the development of the hero- 
ine’s character, her power to influence, to up- 
lift others are distinguishing characteristics of 
the story. 

Jacqueline is highly idealistic in its 
unique theme. It is the interpretation of 
the character of an arbitrary young girl of the 
English nobility as it develops under various 
forms of the vocation of absolute consecration. 
It creates a pleasantly passive mood of feeling 
with its universal appeal in the love-story of 
its beautiful, youthful, willful heroine. The 
treatment of the theme is exceedingly dramatic. 
It keeps persons in the foreground and pre- 
sents only an interesting amount of analysis 
and interpretation. The novel possesses 
breadth and verisimilitude together with direct- 
ness and swiftness. 

The story is in three parts displaying the 
author’s fine technique. Part One, “Boon Court 
and Wildspur Grange,” is the setting, the auth- 
or’s choice of a background which interprets 
and sustains the dramatic action of the novel. 
Part Two teems with interest. It is called 
“Helmstone and Count Selvaggio.” Here we 
see the author’s power in character creation. 
These men enter into Jacqueline’s life and play 
Important parts therein, Count Selvaggio 
bringing tragedy, and Helmstone later on, 
peace and happiness. Part Three is entitled 
















“One’s Own Way.” It is a beautiful way of 
consecration to an ideal, of character-develop- 





* John Ayscough is the pen-name of Mgr. Bicker- 
e Drew, a convert to the faith, and Senior Chaplain 

of the British armies in the World-War. His war 
entitled “French Windows” have been widely 
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An Application of “Jacqueline” 


MARY E. SULLIVAN 


ment, and of expansion of Jacqueline’s soul. 

Jacqueline exerts an ever-increasing influ- 
ence for good upon all with whom she asso- 
ciates, particularly upon Helmstone who, loving 
her with a tender reverence, is impelled toward 
higher ideals and greater achievements. He 
enters the army and wins great honors. Here 
we have a portrayal of the entanglements of 
actual life accompanied by a considerable play 
of imagination. There is sufficient realism to 
produce an illusion on the mind of the reader 
although the complexities of modern English 
social life render their effect a difficult one for 
the writer to produce. Ayscough selects un- 
usual and romantic facts of life and idealizes 
them, “warms them with his sympathies and 
vivifies them with his imagination.” He deals 
with universal passions and with interesting 
people in important relationships. He enforces 
essential truths of human life with vividness 
and powers, he advances the story and reveals 
character by effective dialogue. 

“Jacqueline” is interesting because the au- 
thor has selected unusual incidents, intrigue, 
(the secret-service system of Germany), the 


-world-war and the strange circumstances and 


environment in which Jacqueline lives now in 
his own lifetime, and he portrays them with 
spiritual insight and depth of characterization. 
It is not the strangeness of his plot that affords 
chief interest. It is the great spiritual growth 
which that strangeness reveals. 

A mental affliction came upon Jacqueline’s 
mother at the time of the girl’s birth, the most 
pathetic phase of which has always been her 
intense dislike for Jacqueline. This circum- 
stance, the isolation of her morbid life, the de- 
pressing, irritating home-atmosphere, her ex- 
tremely limited social life, her youth and in- 
experience, together with her “high birth,” ren- 
der this idealistic, arbitrary girl keenly sus- 
ceptible to the wiles and wooings of Count Sel- 
vaggio. He plays upon her emotions by his 
marvellous skill as a musical artist and leads 
her to think that he is engaged in absorbing 
work while Helmstone seems to be idle. The 
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girl, blind to Helmstone’s noble qualities, repels 
his advances and marries the Count. The mar- 
riage proves disastrous. 

After the great tragedy of the Count’s exe- 
cution as a spy and Jacqueline’s critical illness, 
she reveals new qualities and virtues; thus 
proving that she has been refined, sweetened, 
and spiritualized, not embittered, by the shame 
and horror inflicted upon her. Pathos and sub- 
limity characterize Jacqueline’s struggle, first, 
to gain her mad mother’s love, and secondly, 
realizing that such effort is doomed to failure, 
to embrace with lofty motive the practice of 
complete self-effacement, to bear most patient- 
ly and resignedly all her mother’s taunts, scorn, 
and cruelty, and to serve her in an unquestion- 
ing slavish manner. ; 

Her suffering cause her to grow ever strc.ig- 
er and stronger in character. With marvellous 
power she influences all those about her to high- 
er aims and ideals. The story is not morbid 
or monotonous, for Jacqueline’s mental and 
physical distress is relieved by tragic incidents. 


The actor is swift and logical, and the total 
effect on the emotions is healthy and strength- 
ening, for Jacqueline’s soul, rather than her 
physical beauty and worldly attainments, in- 
terests the reader. 

Ayscough indicates the extent and complexi- 
ty of the relations of his characters with whom 
he brings the reader into intimate acquaintance, 
With faultless style he depicts humor, pathos, 
joy, and sorrow, giving to the story the “charm 
of poetry and the reality of life.” “Jacqueline” 
is “idealistic in the sense that it interprets by 
high ideals the facts of life and renders their 
spiritual significance; it is romantic in that 
it finds its facts in the fields of the strange 
and the heroic. Its chief interest lies not in 
the outer facts or in any mere curiosity or 
wonder they may excite, but in the inner truth 
of human life.” All ends happily for Jacqueline 
comes to love Helmstone, who has remained 
loyal and true. The story is indeed strong in 
emotion, imagination, thought, and form. 


Jeanne d’Arc Leads the Way 


CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 


ENLEM DAGBRIGHT at the age of six- 

teen was a spoilt, highly sensitive lad. He 
was not in the least attractive, but to the fond 
eyes of an overindulgent mother, he was the 
paragon of all that was noble and good, even 
though he was not strikingly handsome. Ken- 
lem’s family was not a religious one. His fa- 
ther, though a Mason of considerable standing, 
had of late years utterly neglected the duties 
incumbent upon him, while his mother only at- 
tended the Methodist Church upon the occasion 
of some notable “Revival.” She and her hus- 
band had raised their children with only a 
mediocre knowledge of things spiritual. They 
erroneously held, like so many Protestants, that 
their offsprings should be allowed to choose 
their own religion when they grew of age. 

At the time that our story opens, Kenlem 
had just begun to enjoy his youth. He was 
given a great deal of freedom and abused it 
accordingly. He danced, went to the opera and 
to the theatres; in a word, he did all those 


things the fashionable youth of America are 
doing today. But one thing must be in his fa- 
vor, he neither drank, gambled or frequented 
disreputable company. And for this God did 
not forget the boy, nor did He fail to bless him. 
Kenlem’s greatest fault was lack of seriousness. 

One Summer night, returning home late from 
a party, tired and exhausted, Kenlem quickly 
undressed and flung himself into bed, scarcely 
saying the little prayer—‘“‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep”—which his mother had taught him 
when he was a mere infant, and which he never 
neglected to repeat before retiring. Little did 
he think that this night was to be the turning 
point in his life’s history. 

He soon fell asleep and dreamed a most amaz 
ing dream. He thought that as he lay abed 
out of the darkness that surrounded him, there 
suddenly appeared a beautiful girl’s face which 
looked sweetly upon him. And as he gazed 
another countenance sprang into being —the 
blessed image of Christ Himself. Both were 
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illumined with a soft golden glow. Bending 
over him the girl said softly but distinctly, 
“Iam Joan of Arc. And I want you to follow 


Our Savior in the Company of Jesus. It is 
His wish.” That was all. Our Lord nodded 
his approval and smiled, and the vision faded 
slowly away. 

When Kenlem awoke the next morning the 
dream was still fresh in his mind, and try as 
much as he could he was unable to banish it. 
What a strange dream, he thought as he made 
his way to his mother’s room to give her his 
usual morning greeting. Why should I dream 
of Joan of Arc? I have never given her a 
moment’s thought in my whole life. She has 
always had my admiration because of her great 
heroism, but that is all. 

He found his mother in her sitting-room, 
reading the morning paper. She glanced up 
and smiled as he entered. After he had kissed 
her and flung himself into a chair, Kenlem said, 
“I say, Mama, do you believe in dreams?” 

“What a question, Kenlem? Why?” 

“Because last night I had the strangest 


dream you could possibly imagine. Listen, 
what do you think of this?” 

When he had finished, Mrs. Dagbright 
laughed. “My dear boy, what an imagination 
you have! Of course you have been reading 
something about Joan of Arc, and naturally—” 

“But Ihaven’t That’s the strange part about 
it,” the boy protested. “Nothing could be fur- 
ther from my mind.” 

Mrs. Dagbright who was neither a very reli- 
gious, nor a superstitious woman, was sudden- 
ly impelled to give her son the following advice. 
Had any one asked her why she did so, she 
would have been completely at a loss for an 
adequate answer. Perhaps, and certainly it 
seems very probable from what afterwards fol- 
lowed, that the Holy Spirit Who breathes where 
He wills, inspired her to speak. Who may tell? 

“Why not,” she said, leaning towards her 
son, her face bright and tender as though 
touched by some heavenly light, “why not ask 
God to grant you a repetition of the dream? 
There may be more in it than either of us can 
fathom.” 

All day the remembrance of the vision haunt- 
edthe boy. And when the time arrived for him 
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to retire, and he knelt down to say his prayers, 
his petition burst almost spontaneously from 
his lips. 

“O God,” he prayed, his heart in what he 
said, “If there is anything in this dream, please 
let me have it again tonight.” 

His plea was answered, and not only did he 
have the same identical dream that night, but 
also on the night following. Kenlem Dagbright 
was never to forget these dream-visions as long 
as he lived, and the thought of them was to 
give him much strength and consolation in after 
years. 

After these three wonderful nights the boy 
felt a change coming gradually over him. There 
seemed a great void in his existence which none 
of his former amusements could fill. He went 
out more than he had ever done before, and 
tried his utmost to fling himself into the gayety 
around him, but to no avail—the dream-vision 
was always before his mind. A battle. was 
raging in the depths of his soul, and the two 
forces antagonistic one to the other would give 
him neither rest nor peace. One day he would 
feel a great craving to understand what the 
dream signified; on the next, he was filled with 
disgust and loathing whenever the thought 
entered his mind. 

Summer faded into autumn, and autumn in- 
to winter, and still the struggle continued. Ken- 
lem grew silent and pale and both his parents 
and friends noticed the change. But no one 
guessed the real cause. 


It was late on a mild winter afternoon when 
Kenlem was walking up and down the lawn in 
front of his home, that an almost forgotten 
picture of his childhood suddenly swept vividly 
before him. The poor boy was in such a stress 
of contrary feelings that probably he had taken 
refuge in thinking of the past. Again he saw 
himself a little child, kneeling with his nurse 
one Easter evening in a beautful dark-paneled 
church which was softly lit up by clusters of 
shaded electric lights, listening to the Episco- 
palian hymn, “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
sung clear and piercingly sweet by little chil- 
dren clad in cassock and surplice as they 
marched in procession down the aisles of the 
sacred edifice. He saw it all so clearly, so 
distinctly as if it had but happened yesterday. 
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This ceremony had effected him more than all 
the other Protestant services he had ever wit- 
nessed. Yes, he knew the Church. It was 
Saint Mary’s on the avenue. As a little fellow 
he had gone to church with his mother, but the 
Methodist form of religion had never appealed 
to him: It was too cut and dry and too long- 
drawn-out. But this one was different! There 
was an air of reverence and of peace in the dim- 
lighted, refined, quiet church. And it suited 
his tastes and inclinations. 

When Sunday came, he calmly informed his 
mother that he was going to the Episcopalian 
Church on Saint Charles Avenue. His mother 
was both surprised and pleased. Surprised, for 
the boy had never cared for any religion; 
pleased, for she was glad and happy that Ken- 
lem was not growing up at least as a pagan. 

So Sunday after Sunday saw the lad regular- 
ly attending the Episcopalian services, and, for 
the time being, he seemed quite content. But 
he was soon to discover that he was far from 
the goal of his desires. 

Carnival of that year came late and it was 
one of the most brilliant that New Orleans had 
ever witnessed. On the last night of the fes- 
tivities—known by both French and English- 
speaking people of the city as Mardi Gras— 
Kenlem dressed himself with more than usual 
care. He was to ride with his mother in her 
open victoria to his aunts’ on the avenue to 
view the parade—the last and most gorgeous 
pageant of the carnival—The Krewe of Comus 
—but he was also to see a certain young lady 
whom he admired a great deal. Hardly had 
he and his mother alighted from their carriage, 
than Gladys Thumey, the girl with whom he 
had an engagement, rushed up. 

“Kenlem,” she cried, “there are two friends 
of mine whom I’m anxious for you to meet. 
I’m sure you'll like them. They are the sons 
of the Cuban consul.” 

Kenlem’s face fell. He did not care in the 
least about making the acquaintance of anyone 
at the present moment, save that of the viva- 
cious personage before him. But before he 


could utter a complaint, two tall, darkly hand- 
some soldierly boys advanced towards him and 
his companion, and an introduction was una- 
voéidable. From that accidental meeting sprang 


a close and lasting friendship between the two 
young Cuban brothers and the American. So 
frequently were they seen together that every- 
body began to call them “The Three Mus- 
keteers,” and they, half in jest, half in earnest, 
adopted the watchword of these immortals,— 
“One for all, and all for one.” 

The months flew by and still Kenlem faith- 
fully went every Sabbath to Saint Mary’s. 
There was a calm in his heart, but it was only 
on the surface; it was soon to be destroyed in 
the rush and whirl of the storm. 

One evening, while with his two friends, the 
question of his middle name happened to be 
brought up, and the following conversation en- 
sued: 

“It’s strange that your middle name is Span- 
ish,” one of them remarked I never knew you 
had Spanish blood in your veins.” 

“T haven’t,” Kenlem answered. “Here’s the 
way it happened, my godfather was a Cuban 
and in his honor I was named after him.” 

“Then you must have been baptized a Cath- 
olic, for all of us Cubans are Catholics, at least 
in name, if not in practice.” 

“IT was. And that’s the surprising part about 
it. I was baptized a Catholic simply and solely 
to please my father’s mother, who was a con- 
vert to Catholicism. But I don’t consider my- 
self a Catholic for I was, as you are both aware, 
raised a Protestant.” 

“But you didn’t tell us your godfather’s name 
yet,” Kenlem’s friend persisted. “We may 
know the family.” . 

“His name was Joaquin Martinez. He died 
when I was very small, and I hardly recall 
him.” 

“Martinez!” both of Kenlem’s friends ex- 
claimed. “Why, that must be the same family 
we know. His mother and sister live on Es 
planade Avenue, and, if I’m not mistaken, they 
are coming here today to pay our mother 4 
visit. Do you know them?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but I’d like to. You 
see after my godfather died the two families 
very probably drifted apart, and I never got 
a chance to meet them.” 

And thus it came to pass that Kenlem made 
the acquaintance of the Martinez family. And 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Some Actors in the Tragedy of Italian Unity 


Victor Emmanuel 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


T would not be easy to imagine two men more 
| unlike than Pius IX and the weak and will- 
ing tool of the Church’s enemies who was long 
his opponent and at last his conqueror: Victor 
Emmanuel, first king of United Italy. But 
although Victor Emmanuel lived in rebellion 
to the Church, trampling upon her rights, in- 
sulting her head, and ignoring her God-given 
laws, he had the courage and the faith to creep 
into the shelter of her arms at last. When he 
lay dying the gentle saint whom he had robbed 
sent him his. own forgiveness and a priest to 
shrive and comfort him. 

Victor Emmanuel sprang from the ancient 
and illustrious house of Savoy. The long line 
of dukes, who in time had become kings of 
Piedmont and Sardinia, were descended from 
a Norseman, Humbert of the White Hands, 
and all bore traces of their northern origin. 
They were hardy, fearless men, devoted to their 
familes, and immensely proud of their illus- 
trious ancestry. 

Victor Emmanuel Albert Eugene Ferdinand 
Thomas was born in Turin, in March, 1820. His 
boyhood was passed in a villa near Florence, 
where he and his brother Ferdinand Albert 
Amedeus were raised very strictly, as was 
thought fitting for sons of the house of Savoy. 
Their tutors were Monsignor Charvax, after- 
wards Archbishop of Genoa, and a Piedmontese 
army officer. Victor Emmanuel was quick-wit- 
ted, but had little interest in books, and to the 
end of his life was an indifferent scholar. As 
he grew to manhood he was of medium height, 
broad-shouldered and muscular, but far from 
handsome with his dark skin, flat nose, and 
heavy chin. He wore a beard and an enormous 
moustache. 

Victor Emmanuel was generous, impulsive, 
and had a hot temper. Frequently he quarreled 
with his attendants and even with his best 
friends, but was quick to forget any little dis- 
agreement. On one occasion a young engineer 
kept him waiting for ten minutes and he was 





violently scolded for doing it. The young man 
was overwhelmed with embarrassment, and the 
king, seeing his distress, went into the next 
room and came back with a beautiful watch 
which he gave him, saying, “Keep this, and re- 
member that it always keeps time with my 
own.” 

At the age of twenty-two Victor Emmanuel 
married his cousin Maria Adelaide, daughter 
of his father’s sister and an Austrian archduke. 
She was a good Catholic and had a very loving 
nature, so her life was bitterly hard. The 
Piedmontese distrusted her because of her 
Austrian blood, her husband’s wars against her 
father’s people caused her great anguish of 
heart, and she was tortured by his defiance of 
the Church. Five of their children survived 
infancy: Humbert, who succeeded his father 
as King of Italy; Amadeus, who for three years 
reigned as King of Spain; Maria Pia, who mar- 
ried the King of Portugal and is now in exile; 
a lame boy, Odone; and Clotilda, who became 
the wife of Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, against 
the dictates of her heart and because she had 
been persuaded that she would thereby serve 
the best interests of her country. 

In 1848 war broke out between Piedmont and 
Austria, and at his father’s wish Victor Em- 
manuel was placed in command of the brigade 
of Savoy. He took part in the Battle of Goito, 
where he received a painful wound. The follow- 
ing year his father’s second war against Aus- — 
tria ended disastrously in a crushing defeat at 
Novara. That same evening the old king ab- 
dicated and rode to the enemy’s camp to sur- 
render himself. Afterwards he went~-to Por- 
tugal where he lived in strict retirement until 
he died of a broken heart a few months later. 

Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed king al- 
most on the battlefield, and shaking his sword 
toward Austria in a theatrical fashion, he 
swore that Italy would one day be powerful 
and united. To bring this about became the 
aim of his life. Unaided he could never have 
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accomplished anything so stupendous, but he 
chose for ministers certain able men, rabid 
enemies of the Papacy, whose tool he became 
in the carrying out of schemes fathered by 
Freemasonry and supported by all enemies of 
the Church. There was then in Italy a grow- 
ing element bent on stripping the Pope of 
temporal power, believing that without it the 
Church would die. Victor Emmanuel vetoed 
no means, however unscrupulous, and respected 
no rights, human or divine. He persecuted and 
robbed the Church as her most disloyal sons 
had never dared to do before. There were 
times when, to soothe his own conscience and 
the anguish of his relatives, he might have 
been less relentless in his enmity to the Papacy 
had he not already sold himself to his minister, 
Cavour, and other advisors who hated it as 
only God’s Church is ever hated. 


Victor Emmanuel had never been popular 
in Piedmont, and on ascending the throne he 
found his kingdom impoverished, disorganized, 
and exhausted by war. Appalled by the task 
before him, he nevertheless succeeded in mak- 
ing “a hard but not a ruinous peace” with 
Austria, and after a time in reorganizing the 
army and the finances of the country. Soon 
the Sicardi laws, so called after the Minister 
of Austria, were drawn up and presented to the 
parliament, and after bitter opposition on the 
part of all loyal Catholics, they were passed 
with the king’s approval. These laws forbade 
the founding of convents, diminished the num- 
ber of feast days, interfered with religious 
education and the rights of the clergy, and 
legalized purely civil marriages. One of the 
ministers who had fought for the passage of 
these measures fell dangerously ill soon after 
they became law and was denied the Last Sac- 
raments by the priest who was called to his 
bedside, because he stubbornly refused to re- 
pent of the part he had played regarding them. 
In revenge the government of Victor Emmanuel 
suppressed the convent to which the priest be- 
longed. The Bishop of Turin and two priests 
were exiled for openly and vigorously opposing 
the execution of the new statutes. 

Victor Emmanuel’s path was strewn with 
thorns in those days. He was devoted to his 
mother and his wife and both lay dying while 
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the Sicardi laws were under discussion. Both, 
and his mother especially, besought him not to 
permit the passage of lays so inquitous, not to 
make himself an enemy of the Holy See. Soon 
after the measures were adopted they died 
within a week of each other, and two weeks 
later died also his brother Ferdinand, Duke of 
Genoa. Surely God’s punishing hand was 
heavy upon him! But Victor Emmanuel would 
not heed. He pretended not even to under- 
stand. In his own defense he said, “They tell 
me that God has stricken me with a judgment 
and has taken from me my mother, my wife, 
and my brother, because I consented to those 
Sicardi laws, and they threaten me with even 
greater punishments. Do they not know that 
a king who wishes to secure his own happiness 
in the other world ought to labor for the hap- 
piness of his people on earth?” 

Victor Emmanuel allied himself to Napoleon 
III, and with his help enhanced his civil and 
military prestige. In return the Emperor of 
France received Nice and Savoy. In the course 
of the same year—1860—the king annexed 
Parma, Modena, and Tuscany, whose rul- 
ers had been expelled during the insurrec- 
tions of 1859, a large part of the Papal States, 
and the two Sicilies. The following year he as- 
sumed the title King of Italy, which an Italian 
parliament had bestowed upon him a brief time 
before. Five years later, after a short war 
with Austria, he seized Venice, and in 1870 
Rome was snatched from Pius IX. The whole 
of Italy was then in his hands. His capitol 
had been transferred from Turin to Florence 
in 1865, and after the occupation of Rome he 
made it the seat of government and the Quirin- 
al, his official residence. 

Thus was the Unification of Italy accomp- 
lished without regard for the laws of God or 
the rights and possessions of the Church. The 
movement was projected by enemies of the 
Papacy, and from beginning to end, in princi- 
ple and practise, was opposed to Catholicity. 
The progress since carried out in France was 
the ideal of the much lauded Italian “patriots.” 
This was what Cavour meant by his attractive 
slogans, “A free Church in a free state,” and 
“Italy for the Italians.” Throughout the dec 
ades that saw Victor Emmanuel’s schemes Ui 
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fold themselves, the Protestant world applaud- 
ed every move he made. He was looked up to 
as a hero, a demi-god; he was praised and 
quoted and supported. Mrs. Browning and the 
clique to which she belonged served his cause 
faithfully by bemoaning the old state of affairs 
in the ears of the world, and prophesying the 
millennium for a new one in accordance with 
his dreams. She drew a portrait of him “for 
which we are indebted to her alone.” History 
contributed little or nothing to the picture. 
Throughout England and America Victor Em- 
manuel was known by the name which he had 
chosen for himself “galant ’uomo.” The words 
have a romantic sound, and few suspected that 
in Italian galant means only honest, not that 
the king was neither gallant nor honest. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser has explained the matter 
in one paragraph. Victor Emmanuel, she said, 
“was a bad Christian and an exceedingly bad 
soldier, but he attacked the Papacy, and for 
that good deed he will ever be enshrined as a 
spotless hero in the average Briton’s mind. The 
feeling in Italy against Austria was quite sin- 
cere and quite justified by the atrocious op- 
pression under which the disputed provinces 
groaned ; the sympathy with it in England was 
a flagrant sham—all the real venom was direct- 
ed at the Papacy. Other countries have suf- 
fered under the tyranny of usurpers; Russia 
has scarcely proved a kind stepmother to alien 
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subjects.—But the sensible British public, bar- 
ring a speech or two, minds its own affairs, for 
Protestantism suffers from no human convul- 
sions where there is no Catholicism to attack. 
And it was the promised downfall of Catholi- 
cism which we hailed with such joyful acclama- 
tion.” 

For eight years Victor Emmanuel lived in 
Rome, and some who saw him during those 
days tell that a look of fear was never absent 
from his face. Not once did he dare to sleep 
in the Quirinal, the Pope’s own palace, which 
was supposed to be his own residence. Night 
after night he crept across to the Palazzo della 
Consulta, slept there, and hurried back to his 
official quarters soon after daybreak. But it 
was in the Quirinal that he died, a few months 
before Pius IX, of an attack of inflamation of 
the lungs. 

As soon as the king became dangerously ill 
the court chaplain sent for the parish priest 
to administer the Last Sacraments. He applied 
to the Holy Father, who at once granted per- 
mission. Later in the day a cardinal was sent 
to Victor Emmanuel’s bedside to give the Papal 
benediction. 

So died the despoiler of the Holy See, recon- 
ciled to the God whom he had defied. He had 
had a good mother, and a Catholic education: 
and God’s mercy is indeed above all His works. 

(“Cavour” is the next paper of this series) 


Dante’s Philosophy of Sin and its Punishment 


CECILIA FITZGIBBONS 


HE critic Ozanam, speaking of Dante, says, 

“Here is a poet, who appeared in a tumultu- 
ous age, who lived as if enveloped in storms. 
Yet behind the moving shadows of life, he di- 
vined immutable realities.” Dante gives us the 
political dreams of the papacy, the struggles 
of the Guelfs and Ghibellines, the songs of the 
poets, the theories of the philosophers and sci- 
entists, as well as a glimpse of the world’s com- 
mercial progress during his period. Thus we 
may believe that his “Divine Comedy” is in 
some sense a reflection of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 
Dante had a high regard for philosophy and 


it is said he read himself almost blind study- 
ing it. Coming as he did in the Golden Age 
of Scholasticism and a contemporary of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, we see the influence of the 
scholastic philosophy in his masterpiece. We 
find him claimed by the Catholics as the “Cath- 
olic Virgil” or as the “Poetic Aquinas,” and 
one theologian has even said that if all the 
libraries in the world were destroyed and with 
them the Holy Scriptures, the “whole Catholic 
system of doctrine and morals might almost be 
reconstructed from the Divine Comedy.” 
Dante, at middle age, was struck with the 
vanity of all things and he realized that much 
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of man’s misery was the result of sin; so the 
object of his great work was to portray the 
rewards and punishments that man meets as 
the result of his voluntary free acts. He has 
written of Hell as only a firm believer in eternal 
punishment could write. 

The structure of Hell is determined by Dan- 
te’s view of sin. Hell is a vast pit to the center 
of the earth which was formed when Lucifer 
and his angels were hurled from Heaven. It 
is divided into nine concentric circles that grow 
narrower as they approach the apex at the cen- 
ter of the earth. According to Dante, the soul 
of man came forth from God, and naturally 
struggles to return to Him. Now it is only sin 
which prevents the soul from fulfilling this de- 
sire and it is this which drags it down; there- 
fore the greater the sin the deeper in Hell the 
soul is from God. 

Following the teaching of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Dante believed that the “final end of all 
right endeavor is happiness.” In his “Inferno,” 
he described sin as he himself had seen it and 
considered it in its aversion from God. There 
is a pronounced distinction between the sins 
of Incontinence, Bestiality, and Malice; and in 
this three-fold division he follows Aristotle. The 
sins of carnality, gluttony, and anger are pun- 
ished in the upper circles because the sins of 
the flesh are less culpable than those of the 
spirit. In the pit of Hell, the sins of Malice are 
punished because malice seeks the injury of 
others either by force or fraud. Since treachery 
is the blackest of all sins, the arch-traitors, 
Judas Iscariot, who betrayed our Lord; Brutus 
and Cassius, who murdered the founder of the 
Empire, are found feeding the mouths of Luci- 
fer in the very depth of Hell. 

Dante reveals the nature of each sin in three 
ways, (a) by symbolizing it in repulsive mon- 
sters, (b) by the environment of the sinner 
and (c) the torment suffered by the sinner. 
Speaking of the demons that are in Dante’s 
Hell, Ruskin says, “I have always felt there 
was a peculiar grandeur in the indescribable, 
ungovernable fury of Dante’s friends.” 

Since man is subject to a three-fold order— 
to reason, to the Church, and to the State, he 
incurs a three-fold penalty—in himself, the re- 
morse of conscience, and despair; the tortures 
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inflicted by his fellow creatures, and lastly the 
abandonment of God. The sufferings of the 
lost souls are drawn from all that the poet had 
seen in the world and from the tortures of 
history. 

The inscription over the gate of Hell, “All 
hope abandon, ye who enter here,” teaches that 
all who have merited Hell are doomed to eter- 
nal punishment. Dante closes the gate of Heavy- 
en to all who have not received Baptism. In 
the beautiful description of Limbo, there were 
“No lamentations, but only sighs with which 
the eternal air seemed to tremble.” Here in 
this circle with the unbaptized, we find Aris- 
totle, the “master of the sapient throng” on 
“the green enamel of the plain.” 


Among the chief obstacles in man’s path, 
Dante gives ambition, lust, and avarice. These, 
he pictures under the symbols of the lion, the 
panther, and the she-wolf. The virtue which 
Dante admired probably the most was humili- 
ty and the vice for which he had the most 
contempt was avarice. 

Dante believed that the penalty of sin is to 
dwell in it—that is, man is punished by his sins 
rather than for them. This is illustrated in 
the penalty of the sinners, Paolo and Francisca, 
who are together in eternity and it is Francesca 
who is made to utter the pitiable cry, “No 
greater grief than to remember days of joy, 
when misery is at hand.” In the “Inferno,” 
the punishment meted out to the sinner, instead 
of cleansing the heart, fills it with bitterness 
and violence and it is borne with a rebellious 
heart. There is a steady downward pressure 
of sin and Dante intimates that “the gates of 
Heaven can be left open toward sin, and no 
vile person will enter in thereat.” 

Dante represents the sinner as punished for 
but one sin. He remains in one circle and we 
do not hear of him passing to any other. Dan- 
te’s emotions, whether of pity, sympathy, indig- 
nation, or contempt do not always correspond 
with his judgment as to the evilness of the 
different sins. He speaks of the sins of it- 


continence with sorrow and pity; but he does 
not shrink from giving those sinners a very 
severe punishment. 

For the sins of gluttony, avarice, and prod- 
igality, Dante’s contempt and disgust are 
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shown by the loathsome punishment inflicted. 
The torment for the gluttonous is to be in the 
mire, under a continual storm of hail and snow, 
and to be lacerated by the raging Cerberus. 


_ The prodigal and avaricious are represented 


as eternally rolling stones like Sisyphus. 

For the usurers, who according to mediaeval 
nations violate nature, or as Dante puts it, 
“art which is nature’s child by making money 
beget money,” he has no sympathy, only scorn. 
He could identify these sinners in Hell only by 
the handsome purses that hung around their 
necks. Dante has probably employed this mark 
of unrecognizability as an expression of his 
opinion that the sin in question was specially 
degrading. 

An illustration of Dante’s doctrine that with- 
out genuine and sincere personal penitence, no 
forgiveness of sin is possible, is found in the 
episode of Guido da Montefeltro, who is con- 
demned to Hell for fraudulent counsel though 
absolved by the pope. Throughout the “In- 
ferno,” the retributive justice of God is dis- 
tinctly portrayed. 


Regarding any suspect of personal enmity 
on the part of Dante, Mazzine writes, “Dante 
had too much greatness in his soul, and‘ too 
much pride (it may be) to make revenge a 
personal matter; he had nothing but contempt 
for his own enemies.” 

The “Divine Comedy” has been called the 
epic of Christendom and I believe it is Ruskin 
who says, “I believe all such men as Dante are 
sent into the world at the time when they can 
do their work best, that it being appointed for 
him to give to mankind the most vigorous re- 
alization possible both of Hell and Heaven.” 
The time was favorable for Dante’s pursuit of 
Philosophy, and truly he has given us “a pic- 
ture gallery in which the philosophy of history 
is taught by object lessons”; and he rightly 
deserves the unique title of “the poet of philos- 
ephers and the philosopher of poets.” 


The Eucharist a Convert Maker 


The Rev. Dr. Joseph Keller has collected a 
Rumber of “anecdotes and examples to illus- 
trate the honor and glory due to the Most Holy 
He relates, among 


Sacrament of the Altar.” 
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others, the following wonderful occurrence that 
took place near Albany, N. Y. 


A priest was one day summoned in all haste 
to the bedside of a dying man who lived at a 
considerable distance from the church. The 
clergyman at once set out on horseback with 
the Blessed Sacrament. After making his way 
for several miles along one of the worst of 
roads in a heavy storm of wind and rain, his 
horse could proceed no further, and he was 
fain to stop at an inn by the roadside. Here 
he found a messenger, who had been sent to 
tell him that the sick man had rallied unex- 
pectedly, and, although still seriously ill, was 
no longer in imminent danger of death. As 
darkness had already closed in, the priest was 
naturally glad that the necessity of pursuing 
his journey that night was removed, and he 
went to rest in the inn, after having carefully 
placed the pyx containing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in a drawer. He slept soundly after his 
fatiguing ride, and at a very early hour on the 
morrow remounted his horse and proceeded on 
his way. He had nearly arrived at his desti- 
nation, when he suddenly remembered that he 
had come away without his greatest treasure; 
he had left the Blessed Sacrament behind in a 
house where all were heretics. When the 
thought first struck him, overwhelmed with 
shame and alarm, he almost fell from the 
saddle. Then, turning round, he put spurs to 
his horse and rode at full speed, in spite of the 
bad weather, back to the inn where he had tak- 
en up his quarters for the night. The moment 
he reached the door he sprang from his horse, 
hastened into the house, and, calling for the 
landlord, inquired anxiously whether, since his 
departure, any one had been in the bedroom 
where he had slept the previous night. 


“T must ask you, sir,” the man replied, “what 
you have done to that room. We cannot pos- 
sibly get into it. Not one of us can force the 
door open, though the key is in the lock, and 
what is more, if one looks through the keyhole, 
the whole room seems lighted up.” 


With feelings that cannot be described the 
priest ran up the stairs, followed by the land- 
lord, his wife, all the servants, and a few 
strangers, whom curiosity had drawn hither. 
On turning the handle of the door he opened it 
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without the slightest difficulty, and, entering, 
prostrated himself before the chest, which at 
that time served as a tabernacle for the Lord 
of heaven and earth, in lowly self-abasement. 
Then rising, he took the pyx from its hiding- 
place, and holding it up in the sight of the 
astonished people who filled the humble cham- 
ber, now transformed into a chapel, he began 
with unwonted eloquence to expound to them 
the doctrine of the mystery of the Holy Eucha- 
rist. Emotion gave force to his words, and 
when he concluded by declaring those to be 
fortunate, indeed, and greatly to be envied, in 
whose house God had been pleased to work a 
wonder so striking, all present fell upon their 
knees and expressed the wish to be received in- 
to the Catholic Church. The priest remained 
there several days; he instructed them, bap- 
tized them, and admitted the whole household, 
besides some other persons, into the Church. 
When he completed the journey that had been 
thus singularly interrupted by the merciful 
providence of God, he found the sick man, to 
whom he had been called, in a state of conva- 
lescence. The narrator of this incident heard 
every detail from the lips of the priest himself 
on his return to Albany. 


At the Euchre Club---Between Deals 


SAM JONSON 


é< RS. Foar,” began Mrs. Wunn, “how did 

you come to miss that wonderful lecture 
of Mrs. Hensington-Daw’s last Tuesday? It was 
really brilliant.” 

“Indeed,” replied Mrs. Foar, “I am sorry, but 
my theater engagement with the Hartmans 
simply could not be broken. What was her sub- 
ject?” 

“*Woman Then and Now.’ I assure you it 
was delightful: very humorous at times. She 
drew a wonderful picture of woman before and 
after her freedom. You were there, Mrs. Tooh; 
don’t you think it was grand?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Tooh, “perfectly grand. 
Can you imagine a woman such as she de- 
scribed them to have been years ago?” 

“Hardly; but still there actually are some. 
Take for instance Margaret Green—you all 
knew Margaret before she was married; what 
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a beautiful, dashing thing ske was,—and now, 
Oh it’s beyond description!” 

“You don’t say! How is that? No!” cried 
all three together. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Wunn, “I paid her a 
visit a few weeks ago. On entering the house 
what should I see but children here, children 
there,toys on the floor, go-cart in the corner— 
seven I think she has now—” 

“Seven!” gasped her horrified audience. 

“Yes, seven, if I remember rightly. And the 
names they have: Joseph, Robert, Rose, Marie, 





“The very commonest!” moaned Mrs. Foar, 

“That’s what I told her. She says they are 
named after—after saints, yes, you know the 
Greens are Catholics, and Catholics name their 
children after their saints.” 

“A remnant of the middle ages, no doubt,” 
sighed Mrs. Thrie. 

“And here is Margaret,” Mrs. Wunn went on, 
“beautiful Margaret, wearing her poor self out, 
toiling day and night for seven young children, 
when she might be a leader in society and in 
the great cause of woman’s emancipation. She 
says that she never gets out and I have heard 
from one who knows,” here she lowered her 
voice to a whisper, “of course this is perfectly 
confidential—I have heard that it’s all that Mr. 
Green can do to make ends meet these days 
with that family. I told her what a silly thing 
she really is; but she protested that she is per- 
fectly happy in doing her duty as her—her 
Church demands of her. It’s simply beyond 
me, indeed. What was that pithy German 
phrase, Mrs. Tooh, that so fitly describes these 
terribly old fashioned people?” 

“Kirche, Kueche, Kinder.” 

“Ah, yes, church, kitchen, children, I believe. 
What slaves!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Thrie, “but you'll find all 
Catholics that way—that is, all practical Cath- 
olics. You can’t get them to see that woman 
must finally come to her true position in the 
world and learn to express herself. It is as 
you say; their whole energies are centered on 
Church, home, and a great family of children.” 

“Oh Mrs. Tooh, you have given me a perfect 
ly horrid hand. I must pass.” 

“T will assist you, partner,” said Mrs. Wunt. 
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Second General Convention C. S. M. C. 


The following paragraphs on the Second General 
Convention of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
are taken from a report of the Convention that ap- 
peared in The Missionary for September, 1920. 

One of the most important events in connection with 
the newly awakened missionary spirit among Ameri- 
can Catholics was the Second General Convention of 
the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade which was held 
at the Catholic University of America, August 5 to 8. 
At this time a band of more than two hundred earnest 
young men and women, representatives of more than 
150 of our institutions of higher learning gave them- 
selves seriously to the purpose of perfecting the nation- 
wide organization which has already done so much to 
promote missionary zeal and missionary interest in 
the rising generation of educated Catholics. 


On the program it was advertised that “The Key- 
note of this convention is Organization. ‘A unit of the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade’ for every -body 
of Catholic students in the land...... the ideal.” The 
whole program was designed to carry this out and to 
knit together and harmonize all the various methods 
by which the promotion of the Kingdom of God on 
earth is being carried on. 


The sessions opened Thursday evening, August 5, 
with addresses of welcome by the President of the 
Crusade, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, S. T. D., 
J. U. L., LL. D., Rector of the Catholic University. 
Bishop Shahan reviewed the history of the Church’s 
work for missions and spoke particularly of the devel- 
opment of the work in our own land. He called to 
mind the fact that not long ago American Bishops 
went humbly as suppliants before the Propagation of 
the Faith in Paris and the Leopoldine Association in 
Vienna, asking, and not in vain, for assistance in estab- 
lishing the Church in this country. “Now,” said he, 
“the wheel of charity has turned full round” and we 
are called upon to come to the help of those countries 
#rm and prostrated by the war. His speech was an 
optimistic keynote for the convention and was a mes- 
sage of encouragement to all present. 

Following him the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Beck- 
man, S. T. D., Chairman of the Executive Board and 
Rector of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
briefly outlined the salient features of the convention’s 
work and gave some very excellent advice as to the 
Proper utilization of these days for the greatest ad- 
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vancement of the Crusade cause. He closed his ad- 
dress on the note of a high plane of spiritua] conse- 
cration to the cause in hand and set before the delegates 
the goal expressed in the words of Scripture, “Crescite 
et multiplicamini”—“increase and multiply.” The in- 
crease of our numbers, the multiplication of our activi- 
ties was to be the aim of all for the coming year. 


On Friday morning the formal opening of the meet- 
ings took place, with a solemn Pontifical High Mass 
sung by our Rt. Rev. President with Rev. Mr. R. J. 
Cushing of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., and 
Rev. Mr. Francis J. Young of St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis., as deacon and subdeacon. Rev. Aga- 
tha Rolf, O. M. Cap., was presbyter assistant, Rev. Dr. 
George Dougherty, Vice-Rector of the Cathoic Uni- 
versity, acted as master of ceremonies, assisted by 
Mr. Wm. J. McKeown of Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, seminarians serving as the minor 
ministers of the Mass. The music was under the able 
direction of Mr. Harry Hall, organist of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Washington, and Mr. John S. Martin of the 
Sulpician Seminary as leader of the choir. Immediate- 
ly after the Mass the convention assembled in the well- 
appointed auditorium of McMahon Hall for the first 
business session. The reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Executive Board and of the Field 
Secretary were presented to the Crusade, dealing with 
the history of the movement from its inception until 
the present time, the account of its accomplishments, 
of the methods by which its work has been done, and 
an outline of their recommendations for the future. 

At a short business session in the afternoon 
papers relating to various phases of Crusade work 
were read, followed by five-minute talks on matters 
closely related and followed by a general discussion of 
the themes thus presented. 

A number of revisions were made in the tentative 
constitution adopted at Techny two years ago, cal- 
culated to bring this instrument into permanent shape, 
and into harmony with details of practice which have 
been found necessary, and to provide for the future 
development of the movement. 

Expansion of the Crusade’s activities had been sug- 
gested in the report of the Field Secretary as the out- 
growth of his experience. He urged that those who 
had been members of the Crusade but who had finished 
their academic career should be allowed to retain some 
sort of connection with the movement, and further, 
(Continued on page 190) 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


REV. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


A Few Thoughts on the Words of St. Benedict 
“Idleness is the Enemy of the Soul.” 
(Adapted) 


Idleness is the enemy of the soul, because it robs us 
of the reward which is due to the diligent workman. 
The master calls all his workmen into his vineyard; 
however, those who do not accept the invitation, need 
not expect to receive the promised reward. The rewards 
of heaven are offered, not to the idlers, but to those who 
are up and doing. God set Adam in Paradise, intend- 
ing that he should till it and cultivate it, so that it 
bring forth fruit. And thus also the Oblates of St. 
Benedict are placed on the holy soil of the Gospel’s 
teachings, that they may be diligent and draw out of 
it much fruit. What otherwise would be the use of 
joining the Oblates? 

If a workman, instead of cultivating the patch of 
ground which has been given to him, neglects it and 
allows all sorts of weeds to grow thereon, he may ex- 
pect not only no reward from the master, but on the 
contrary displeasure for the evil which he has oc- 
casioned. In the spiritual life we must not accept 
gifts from God, and then throw them aside. Such a 
gift is the Oblate’s membership in the Society. If he 
fails to maks use of his opportunities, caring nothing 
for the little daily, weekly, monthly duties which are 
enjoined, does he think God will be pleased? God is 
never pleased with negligence; on the contrary, He 
is highly displeased. If we had not joined the Society, 
then no one would blame us for not fulfilling its duties, 
but once having joined it, we cannot excuse ourselves. 
It is true, these duties do not bind under the least sin, 
but nevertheless, we displease God by not fulfilling 
them; for we have taken the resolution. Moreover, it 
must be remembered, that if the Order and Monastery 
of affiliation gives its spiritual goods to the Oblate, the 
Oblate, by contract, ought to fulfill his part of the 
agreement. 

St. Benedict’s idea was that a man who is striving 
for somthing spiritual should be a man of labor and 
diligence, and not be addicted to idleness and wasting 
of time. Moreover, he liked to see a man devote him- 
self to these his spiritual duties with joy and willing- 
ness, which is another point to be carefully considered. 
For why is it that many, as soon as they have begun 
some spiritual work, soon grow tired of it and give 
it up? Because they do not perform it joyfully. If 
a person’s work is not a joy to him, he will not perse- 
vere long in it! Therefore it ought to be a joy to every 
Oblate to perform the little duties which are mapped 
out for him. 

To help every Oblate renew his fervor we add these 
little duties. Do not neglect the morning offering, but 
whatever else is curtailed, do not let that suffer. Do 


not consider the time of saying the Rosary a tedious 
one, but before you begin, get in a state of good cheer, 
and be determined to draw some fruit from the holy 
exercise. Examination of conscience is very profitable, 
it prevents many evils. Tuesday ought to be especial- 
ly a day of cheer and devotion to the Oblate, for it 
is set aside to honor in some way the holy Father St. 
Benedict. Gratitude toward him should prompt dili- 
gence in this respect. Every Oblate should make it 
a point not-to let one Tuesday go by without fulfilling 
this duty of love toward the holy Father. The Oblate 
further should offer up one of his Holy Communions 
every month in reparation for sinners’ offences, and 
visit our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, with the 
special intention of fulfilling his duty as Oblate, pray- 
ing for himself, for all his fellow Oblates, and for 
the furtherance of the whole work of St. Benedict, 
especially for the welfare of his monastery of affilia- 
tion. At the head of his letters and writings, the Ob- 
late should use the motto: Pax or U. I. O. G. D. On 
November 21, Feast of the Presentation of the BL. 
Virgin, every Oblate should fervently renew his obla- 
tion, recommending himself in a special way to the 
prayers of the Blessed Mother of God and to those of 
St. Benedict. If an Oblate is diligent in the perform- 
ance of all these things, then he will not be an example 
of St. Benedict’s words: “Idleness is the enemy of the 
soul,” but rather of those others: “There is a good 
zeal, which separates from vices, and leads to God and 
life eternal.” 


For the Oblates Among the Clergy 


During the present school-year the conferences for 
the Oblates in St. Meinrad Major and Minor Seminary 
are planned as follows, according to the text. of Ab 
bot Guéranger. ; 

October. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate and the Ben- 
edictine Order. 


November. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate and the 
World. 

December. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate and the 
Church. 

January. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate and holy 
Liturgy. 


February. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate and Latin. 

March. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate and the Divine 
Office (appreciation). 

April. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate and the Divine 
Office (time and place). 

May. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate and the Divine 
Office (love of). 

June. Subject:—The Clerical Oblate ‘and his interior 
spiritual life. 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Notes of General Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Since there are four hundred and eighty people 
in the United States that die every day of tuberculosis, 
items regarding the white plague are of special in- 
terest. Doctor Ferran, of international fame, a prac- 
tical Spanish Catholic, after years of study and ex- 
periment, proves conclusively that the tuberculosis 
germ, the so-called Koch tubercle vacillus’ is not the 
true cause of the disease but only its virulent propa- 
gator. The true cause according to Dr. Ferran is the 
union of other microbes or germs that remain in the 
human body from other ailments. However, the dread 
disease is not evident or noticeable till the Koch bacil- 
lus becomes active. Dr. Ferran claims that there would 
be no tuberculosis or consumption if the human body 
were kept immune from the inflammatory diseases 
which usually precede it. To secure this immunity, 
he inoculates the body with a serum called ‘antialfa.’ 

—Falling nearly four miles in a parachute is the 
latest record. Lieut. Hamilton jumped from an air- 
plane at the height of 20,900 feet, and landed safe in 
some trees one hour and twenty minutes later. 

—Cooling the cows with electric fans may seem a 
luxury, but the modern dairy barn has gone even 
further in furnishing the aristocratic cows of our day 
with individual drinking fountains. There is a small 
amount of water in the bottom of the cement drink- 
ing-cup to entice the cow, and when she attempts to 
drink, she forces the valve open and supplies herself 
with fresh water. Does it pay? One owner of a 
satisfied cow claims forty-four quarts of milk from 
one cow daily. 

—The homely gingham has mounted with the in- 
crease of price into higher circles. Japan is trying 
to lower the price by mixing a seaweed called sugamo 
with the cotton fibre of the cloth. The new cloth is 
said to be cheaper than the all cotton, and also to wear 
better. 

—The Lincoln Highway, the wonder road from ocean 
te ocean, is now an assured fact, and the question of 
the proper paving material is uppermost in the minds 
of the Lincoln Highway Association. Tentative plans 
dream of a concrete surfacing ten to twelve inches 
thick, wide enough for four lines of travel, with free 
camping places, convenient night stops, and the right 
of way parked and beautified for some distance from 
the fence line. 

—Going down stairs to answer the door-bell each 
time the grocer, the butcher, etc., ring, is often trying 
for the housewife. A little compartment is now built 
in the door, where the goods may be deposited and 
locked automatically. As the outside is closed, the 
inside opens, and the housewife, in passing, may remove 
the goods at her convenience. 

—The “flivver” is to have a rival in the fliverette, 
as the small, one-passenger electric automobile is called. 


The increase of price in gasoline has led to an in- 
crease of over eight hundred per cent in the use of 
electric automobiles in Europe. The smallest electric 
car in the world, the invention of two German scien- 
tists, seems to solve the problem of an automobile for 
the man of moderate means. 

—One of the largest airships in the world, the diri- 
gible R-38 is now being constructed in England for 
the United States. It will cost $2,700,000, and will 
contain nearly 3,000,000 cubic feet of helium, a non- 
explosive gas. Its length will be 994 feet. It is to 
cross the ocean under its own power. 

—Refrigerator trucks are one of the latest develop- 
ments in transportation automobile. A small amount 
of ice cools the brine which is circulated through coils 
by the swaying of the truck. Meats, produce, fish, 
fruits, candies, and ice cream can be delivered over 
routes sixty miles long. 

—The X-ray has been applied to detect pearls in 
oysters and mussels. Until very recently the oyster of 
the pearl-bearing variety had to be cut open and 
searched. If no pearl was found, its life was sacrificed 
in vain. With the depletion of oyster and mussel beds, 
the X-ray process, permitting of the return of the non- 
bearing pearl oyster to the water, offers a great saving 
of needless waste. 

—tThe gasoline mule is the name given to a small 
gasoline locomotive, the newest rival of the steam en- 
gine. 

—50,000 miles from a motor truck tire is the claim 
for a new cushion tire. The main constructive feature 
of the tire is its hollow centre, which permits the tire 
to ride over a stone without damage. 

—Easy adjusted non-skid chains for motor trucks 
are fast coming into prominence. A new kind is 
clamped on to the tire in sections. 

—Light tractors overturn easily, when the plow 
strikes a stump. A recent device automatically stops 
the engine when the tractor tilts to an angle of danger 
with respect to the ground. 

—The secret of economical operation in using motor 
trucks for city delivery has been found in keeping them 
always moving. For this purpose, the motor trucks 
are operated like to railways. One large department 
store has arranged a loading platform in the basement 
of the building. By means of elevators the trucks are 
driven or lowered into the basement where they are 
loaded promptly as from a freight station. This elim- 
inates the slow sidewalk loading and delays due to bad 
weather. Electric trucks, whilst loading, also have 
their storage batteries charged. Set time schedules 
for the local runs are arranged. 

—The weight of a person’s name may appear to be 
only a figure, but anybody’s signature, when placed 
on a delicate scale in the Bureau of Standards, will 
show the weight of the ink. The scale is so delicate 
that the operator must manipulate it from a distance 
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by rods, since the heat of the human body is sufficient 
to change the readings. 

—The high cost of shoes has been followed by the 
high cost of shoe repairs. A new patent sole can now 
be attached to the old shoes by anyone. The sole needs 
no sewing or nailing; it is coated with an adhesive 
waterproof solution and in simply glued to the shoe. 

—A train that cuts weeds as it travels is used in 
Germany. A machine working on the same principle 
as a lawn mower is attached to the front of the engine. 

—The cotton stalk has been used successfully for 
the manufacture of paper. 

—Will electrically treated seeds sprout faster? Ex- 
tensive experiments by a well-known seed firm showed 
no difference between the electrified seeds and the ordi- 
nary seed. 

—Heating water with starlight is possible with the 
latest instruments used in astronomy. They are so 
delicate that they will measure the heat of a candle 
placed in the focus of a reflector over sixty-two miles 
away. The Pole star radiates enough heat to raise 
the temperature of a gram of water one degree Centi- 
grade in a million years. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuIs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—The world War is said to have made 18,000 new 
millionaires, while others are now in the making. Won- 
der if that has anything to do with the H. C. L.? 

—On Aug. 28 the K. C. pilgrimage had an audience 
with the Holy Father who blessed the whole order 
and counseled the members to assist the Bishops in 
the work of reconstruction. On the following day 
240 K. C’s received Holy Communion from the hands 
of His Holiness. At the urgent request of his chil- 
dren from the “wild and woolly” West, the Pope gra- 
ciously consented to pose for the “movies,” in spite 
of the objections raised by the Vatican officials, to 
whom he is said to have replied, “Let the Americans 
have what they want.”—At the suggestion of His Holi- 
ness the K. C’s will endeavor to meet the anti-Catholic 
propaganda at Rome.—The return of the Knights 
through France was like a great triumph. 

—Matthew J. W. Smith, who for the past seven years 
has so ably edited the Denver Catholic Register, has 
entered the diocesan seminary of Denver to study for 
the priesthood. May Bro. Smith’s efforts be crowned 
with success. 

—tThe parochial schools of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago will all be standardized this year. Archbishop 
Mundelein is endeavoring to raise all his schools to 
the highest possible standard. 

—The Atlanta (Georgia) Board of Education has 
adopted the resolution to read the Bible in the public 
schools from 8:30 to 8:40 each morning. Attendance 
at these readings is not to be compulsory. 

—The National Catholic Central Society (Central 
Verein) held its annual convention, the sixty-fourth, 
on Sept. 12, 13, 14, at San Antonio, Texas. 
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—Since women in Europe are now admitted to the 
bar and have access to all the intellectual professions, 
the University of Louvain has thrown open its doors 
to receive them as students. 

—Attorney General Alex. J. Groesbeck, who recently 
handed down an opinion that private schools were law- 
ful and in nowise inimical to the interests of the state, 
received the gubernatorial nomination at the September 
primaries by an overwhelming majority. Hamilton, 
an opponent on the same ticket, who has been untiring 
in his efforts to have private schools declared uncon- 
stitutional, came out of the race with a total vote of 
only 15,000, whereas Groesbeck had a plurality of 
17,536. 7 

—“Padre Juanito,” as the Oblate missionary, Rey, 
John Bretault, O. M. L, is familiarly known in the 
Southwest, celebrated early in September, at San An- 
tonio, Texas, his golden jubilee in the service of the 
Master. “Padre Juanito” was a consumptive at 
the time of his ordination in France half a century ago 
and his superiors then predicted that he would die at 
sea on his way to America, but the Lord willed other- 
wise. Outdoor life on the plains restored him to health 
and brought the means of salvation to the countless 
settlers and ranchers of his vast mission field. 

—In December it will be fifty years since Pius IX 
declared St. Joseph patron of the universal Church. 
Benedict XV in a recent letter says that it is useful 
and opportune that this anniversary be celebrated 
worthily by the whole Christian world. He recommends 
that all Catholics have recourse to St. Joseph and 
ordains that within the course of a year special de 
votions be held in honor of the Saint. A plenary in- 
dulgence may be gained on the day of the celebration. 

—To keep up its high standard of morality the Cath- 
olic High School of Denver has formulated some rather 
stringent regulations and rules of conduct for its pupils, 
who may not attend dances or parties of any kind 
without the permission of the school authorities; if 
they hold parties of their own, they must first submit 
for approbation the names of the guests invited; the 
girls must avoid styles of dress that border on in- 
decency; boys are not permitted the use of tobacco in 
any form; the first offense for profane or indecent 
language will be punished with dismissal. If these 
regulations seem too severe to patrons, they are ad- 
vised to send their children to some other school. 

—tThe Catholics of Brazil have contributed the sum 
of $350,000 toward the founding of a Catholic daily.— 
How many thousands did the people of the United 
States contribute toward the founding of our new Cath- 
olic daily? In so far as we know the whole undertak- 
ing is due to the enterprise and thrift of its editor, 
Nicholas Gonner. 

—To conform to the rest of the civilized world the 
Greek Government has finally discarded the Julian 
Calendar and adopted the Gregorian Calendar in its 
stead. The Greek Church, however, will adhere # 
the ancient calendar. 
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—Through his heroic efforts, Harold O’Neill, a thir- 
teen year old boy scout, of Seattle, Wash., rescued a 
six year old boy from drowning in a lake. By means 
of artificial respiration he succeeded in resuscitating 
the little lad who had been under the water for five 
minutes. 

—We are not accustomed to look for chapels in coal 
mines, yet there is said to be a chapel in a coal mine 
near Swansea, Wales, where for fifty years the miners 
have gathered daily for prayer. 

—On Sept. 25 the American Foreign Missionary 
Seminary, at Ossining, N. Y., sent six more priests to 
labor on the Chinese missions. 

—On Oct. 14 six Sisters of Providence, of St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, near Terre Haute, Ind., set sail from 
San Francisco for China where they will establish a 
school of higher learning. 

—A family in the Catholic Vendée, France, that has 
twenty children, of whom the eldest is only fifteen 
years, had the following unique way of announcing the 
arrival of the latest pair of twins: “Teresa, Peter and 
Paul, Cecilia, John, Magdalene and Marguerite, George, 
Colette, Andrew, James and Julius, Marie, Louis, 
Solange and Simone, Edward, Anne de la Motte d’0- 
tray announce the birth, on April 25, of their two 
brothers, who at baptism received the names of Fran- 
cis and Albert.” 

—In our days we seldom hear of public apologies 
being made in Church to repair scandal given. A 
case of this kind, however, occurred at Pueblo, Colo., 
when a young woman made reparation in this manner 
for an attempted civil marriage. On a recent Sunday 
the apology was announced from the pulpit at all 
the Masses at St. Patrick’s Church. The marriage was 
rectified before the young people began to live as man 
and wife. 

—Bishops in various countries are one after the 
other issuing pastorals against indecent dress. They 
forbid pastors to absolve or to administer Holy Com- 
munion to women who in matters of dress overstep 
the bounds of Christian modesty. 

—The K. of C. schools are opening everywhere under 
the most favorable auspices. This is a great move- 
ment which rightly deserves the success it is achieving. 

—On Sept. 12 the Rev. J. B. Pirnat, of Anaconda, 
Mont., celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
ordination. Father Pirnat was assisted at the jubilee 
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um Mass by his brothers, the Rev. Michael Pirnat, of 
— Meaderville; the Rev. A. L. Pirnat, of Duluth, Minn.; 
ted the Rev. Anthony Pirnat, of Toledo, Ohio. 
th- —The Fortnightly Review quotes from a letter of 
ak- Cardinal Gasparri to Abbe Jules Delporte of Roubaix, 
tor, in which he says that the Holy Father favors the adop- 
tion of the Roman (i. e., the present Italian) pronunci- 
the ation of Latin because it is “the one ever living at 
ian the center of Catholicity” and bids fair to make Latin 
its & true world language and thus aid in establishing 
| to that Christian Society of Nations which is so desirable 





in the interest of an enduring peace. 
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—Mrs. Julia Organ Rider, of Fairfield, Ill, the 
oldest graduate of St. Vincent Academy, St. Vincent, 
Ky., has, according to report, just recently been gradu- 
ated with honors, although she matriculated in 1859. 
The outbreak of the Civil War prevented her from at- 
tending the commencement exercises in 1861. It was 
only this year that she returned to the academy after 
an absence of nearly sixty years. The diploma was 
conferred, she was crowned with a wreath of success, 
and a gold medal was presented. Mrs. Rider’s family 
was present on the joyful occasion. 


—On the 29th of September Rev. Robert Clark, 
S. V. D., and Rev. Clifford King, S. V. D., both born in 
New York State, will be ordained priests in South 
Shantung, China. They are the first Americans to 
receive ordination to the priesthood in the Celestial 
Republic. Just a year ago these young men were sud- 
denly called away from their studies at Techny, IIl., 
on account of the dangers to which the German mis- 
sionaries working there felt themselves exposed in 
this hotly contested province, after the World War. 
They volunteered and were accepted. They have spent 
some months in the native seminary there and will be 
ordained by Bishop Henninghaus, S. V. D., together 
with three native seminarians. The vicariate includes 
in all 65 priests (50 Europeans, 3 Americans, and 12 
native priests) and over 90,000 Catholics. The total 
number of American priests in all China will probably 
be about 15 at the end of this month. But the crying 
need for a hundred and more times this number, to 
offset the immense influence exercised by the Protestant 
American missionaries, is as great as ever. Too much 
cannot be done to encourage vocations to the missionary 
life wherever opportunities exist. C. 

—October 7th three of the six missionaries of the 
Society of the Divine Word, who were forced to leave 
the Philippine Islands two years ago, will return to 
their field in Abra, in northern Luzon, again to take 
up their work there. Their field is a hard one, owing 
to the strength of the Aglipayan schism in that sec- 
tion, the great number of pagans in the mountainous 
parts, and above all the strenuous opposition of Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries. C. 

—Never before were the laymen’s retreats at Techny, 
Ill., so well attended as during the past summer. Eight 
hundred and twenty-five men and women took part in 
the 14 retreats, while 54 Christian Brothers also came 
out from Chicago to spend the nine days of their an- 
nual retreat at Techny. The men’s retreats, of which 
there were 4, were in English and German there being 
but one of the latter. The women’s retreats, 10 in all, 
were in English, German, and Polish, 6 being in Eng- 
lish, 2 in German and 2 in Polish. A good sign was 
the number of professional men attending the men’s 
retreats; names of judges, doctors, and prominent 
business men could be found in each one of the retreat 
lists. Laymen as a whole are beginning to appreciate 
more and more the benefits for body and soul to be 
gained by giving two days in the year exclusively to 
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God, and without exception they go away happy for the 
experience and the sacrifices brought. C. 


Benedictine 


—Rt. Rev. Leander Schnerr, O. S. B., for twenty- 
eight years Archabbot of St. Vincent’s Archabbey, 
Beatty, Pa., was called to his eternal reward on Sept. 
8. The deceased was born in Germany on Sept. 27, 
1836. In youth he emigrated to this country with his 
parents. He took up his studies for the priesthood at 
St. Vincent’s College in 1850 and entered the novitiate. 
His simple vows were made in 1857, the priesthood 
was conferred upon him in 1859 and in 1892 he was 
raised to the abbatial dignity. Archabbot Leander is 
succeeded by the Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B., who 
was elected coadjutor abbot in 1918. 

—Rev. Basil Breitenbach, O. S. B., a musician of 
note, died at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, on July 23. Fa- 
ther Basil’s opera, “Diocletian,” which was produced 
in the gymnasium theater at Einsiedeln, has received 
very favorable comment in the musical world. 

—According to reports the English have deported 
Bishop Spreiter, O. S. B., and the remaining German 
Benedictines, from what was formerly German East 
Africa, to their native country. 

—The Abbey of Emaus, in Prague, Bohemia, is but 
a mere shadow of its former glory. Very few of 
ninety-seven members of the community are still at the 
Abbey, which has been converted into a State Conser- 
vatory. The abbot, who was arrested several times 
and treated with indignities, now living in exile, has 
resigned. The few priests that remain do not live in 
individual rooms but occupy a common hall. 

—A long deserted monastery at Banz, near Bamberg, 
Germany, now shelters a community of Trappist monks, 
whose prior is Very Rev. Dr. Gregory Eisvogel. 

—Dom Augustine Gatard, O. S. B., of Farnborough 
Abbey, Hampshire, England, who attended the recent 
Congress of Gregorian Music at New York, has been 
giving instructions in Gregorian chant to several reli- 
gious communities at Toledo, Ohio. 

—The alumni of St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn., have undertaken to raise an endowment fund 
of $300,000 for their Alma Mater. On the occasion of 
the silver jubilee of the Rt. Rev. Abbot of St. John’s 
Abbey, the president of the Alumni Association handed 
the jubilarian a check for $50,000 as part of the en- 
dowment fund. 

—The Benedictine monks of San Pedro, near Barce- 
lona, Spain, who were expelled from France by the 
Socialist Ministry, will return to their native country. 

—Eight young men received the habit and entered 
upon their novitiate at Mt. Angel, Oregon, on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 8. 


The Secretariate of His Holiness 
The Vatican, July 4, 1920. 
Right Reverend Father: 
As it is assuredly the chief function and aim of the 
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Holy Church to propagate the Christian Name, The 
Society for the Preservation of the Faith among Indian 
Children and the Marquette League, which under your 
direction constantly enjoy such gratifying growth, are 
heartily approved by the Holy Father. 

For while, unhappily, in divers places in these un- 
wholesome times, the faith of many grow cold, the 
Father of all rejoices exceedingly that new subjects 
should be added to the Catholic Religion through these 
holy missionary agencies. 

For this reason he urges nothing more earnestly than 
that all good people generously support these societies, 
and that as many apostolic men as possible assist them 
zealously by their labors. And to the end that this 
may be realized, fortifying you with well merited ap- 
proval, as a mark of heavenly favor and a pledge of 
his fatherly good will, he graciously imparts to you 
personally, and to everyone who in any way may fur- 
ther these good works, the Apostolic Blessing. 

For my part, in communicating this te you, I express 
the sentiments of great esteem which I entertain for 
you and which I shall be happy ever to cherish. 

Yours very devotedly, 
P. CARDINAL GASPARRIL 
Right Reverend William H. Ketcham, 
Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Rosary 
Hitary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


The chains of woe that bind me fast to earth; 
Sin’s manacles and cords of vanity 

That pinion hands and feet; strong bands of flesh 
Entwined about my heart,—I strive to loose. 
And as I stretch a free hand heavenward, 

I grasp a garland dangling from above, 

A chain all fair, formed of sweet-scented flow’rs: 
Of roses, prayers to Mary, Christians’ Help 
From cruel bands it snatches me to freedom; 
From earth it lifts me up to heaven’s gates. 


Shelley and Keats 
CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


Two poet Princes strayed from Faeryland, 
Where these young Troubadours who charmed earth’s 
sad demesne; 
But fays and elves who grieved their flight and loss, 
Swift-lured them back to flower-sweet halls again! 


To My Sister---Dead 
CHARLES J. QuIRK, S. J. 


White and still she lieth there 

In her casket snowy fair. 

This doth symbolize her life: 

Roses white adorn her hair!— 
Crowned she seeks the nuptial stair. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—October is here once 

more with its golden days and frosty nights and 

we like to say with the poet, “O sun and skies and 
clouds of June, And flowers of June together, We can- 
not rival for one hour October’s bright blue weather. 
When all the lovely wayside things, Their white winged 
seeds are sowing, And in the fields still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing.” 

We cannot help loving October. Now is the time for 
nutting parties. Nuts, oh my! How many of you live 
where nuts grow in abundance? The editor would like 
to have you let her into the secret so she could get 
a sackful. 

Let us not forget that this is the month of the Holy 
Rosary and try to say at least one decade of the Rosary 
every day, and all of it if we can. How many of you 
know when and by whom the custom of saying the 
Rosary was instituted? Please look it up-and write 
to us about it. 


My Faithful Rosary 


What is it that so helps my pray’r 

And guides my eyes to see 

How good God is to sinners all? 
It is my Rosary. 


What is it that so soothes my pain, 
Relieves my misery? 
What is my only comforter? 

My little Rosary. 


What is it wipes my sins away? 

What makes me glad and free? 

One little chaplet can do this— 
O blessed Rosary! 


But when I come to die some day, 
Who will my dear friend be? 
Who'll save me then from Hell’s dark gloom? 
My faithful Rosary. 
L. DEA, a boy of 15. 


The Rosary of Life 


Have you ever—on your way home from work— 
stepped into the church to say your rosary? How quiet 
itis! The tabernacle lamp glows like a great ruby 
in the twilight, and it seems that your soul is alone 
with God. How small worldly things seem to us then! 
How easy it is to pray, to pour out one’s heart in 
supplication or thanksgiving. How much, alas! in sup- 
plication and how little in thanksgiving! 
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Agnes Brown Hering 


















Has it ever occurred to you that the rosary is very 
much like life? The mysteries, Joyful, Sorrowful, and 
Glorious, may be likened to youth, maturity, and old 
age. In youth all things are bright and full of promise. 
There is the Annuncition, the Visitation and the Nativi- 
ty. The first hint of sorrow is found in the Presenta- 
tion; the prophecy of Simeon; and the loss of the Child 
Jesus. Yet, as in youth, the sorrow was soon for- 
gotten in the awe of redemption and in the joy of 
restoration. 

In maturity we realize that the world is a battle- 
field and the cares of life press heavily upon us. Each 
heart has its own Gethsemane when it prays that the 
“Chalice may pass away,” but how few of us say with 
our dear Lord: “Nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt.” Are we not scourged by passions and the 
frailties of our poor human nature; with the sting 
of every-day trifles whose very smallness makes them 
harder to bear? Does not conscience crown us with 
thorns when it makes us realize how sinful, weak and 
unfaithful we have been? Each one carries a daily 
cross beneath which we fall many times. And have 
we not some small share in Mary’s anguish on Calvary 
when we kneel at the death-bed of our loved ones? 

In our old age we find our recompense. We rise 
above wordly things. We have borne the heat and 
burden of the day, but now that evening has come we 
put aside the garments of folly and ascend to the state 
where we are worthy to receive the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. Purified and sanctified, our souls like our 
Lady’s body, will be assumed into heaven; and—our 
crown. 

The days and years slip by; we pass through joy 
and sorrow; sorrow and joy, telling each bead in the 
rosary of life until the weary soul is released and goes 
to its account. 

O, blessed Rosary! Thou art dear to all the world 
because thou art our Lady’s own. Rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, saints and sinners find comfort 
in thy beautiful prayers. 

Lipa L. COGHLAN, in N. Y. Truth. 


Napoleon and the Rosary 


Napoleon I., attended by a young page, once went 
to a theatre in Paris, where the Talmud was being 
played for kingly guests. The emperor watched the 
spectacle with an air of distraction, examining the 
house and the surroundings rather than the play it- 
self. His eyes were on several occasions arrested by 
the young page, who had an air of profound recollec- 
tion, and seemed to occupy himself very little with 
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what was going on during the scenes. He also ob- 
served that the youth kept his hands hidden beneath his 
fur coat folded on his knees. On a sudden, the emperor 
leans over, rapidly plunges his right hand under the 
fur, and snatches from the hand of his page—a Ro- 
sary. 

One may well imagine the confusion of the youth, 
especially at that epoch in history when the beads were 
not always greatly prized or honored. This fact led 
the youthful servant to expect a good scolding from 
him who was the terror of France. 

“Ah, August, I have surprised you,” said Napoleon 
to the boy, who was all upset. “Well, I am pleased 
with you. I see that you are above these trifling scenes; 
one day you will be a great man.” And he returned 
his beads, saying: “Continue, my boy. I shall distract 
you no more.”—Selected. 


At Grandma’s Halloween Party 


When Grandma gave a party once 
It was on Halloween, 

She had invited Ned and Jane, 
And little Josephine. 


Of course the children were much pleased. 
Their hearts filled with delight, 

But just before the fun began, 

They had a terrible fright. 


They played at dusk, the light was dim, 
Through the window in the hall 

Came suddenly a lightning ray, 

They looked, and dropped their ball. 


Three heads appeared, with fiery eyes, 
With mouths wide as a door. 

Such heads as these, the little ones 
Had never seen before. 


At first they stared and dared not move. 
Then all at once they screamed, 

And quickly ran. The dreadful things 
Came after them, it seemed. 


The children rushed to Grandma’s room 
And pressed around her chair. 

They held her hands, and talked and told 
About their awful scare. 


But Grandma only shook her head, 
And with a smile she said: 

“That’s nothing but a trick, my dears, 
By your big cousin Fred. 


“I saw the hollow pumpkins which 
He fixed to scare you so. 

I’m sure, he thought it a good joke, 
He meant no harm, I know. 


“Let us forget it now. Come on! 
Here are more guests to meet. 

We shall have games and other fun, 
And something good to eat.” 
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And, oh, the happy time they had 
With Grandma’s little friends! 

It seems too bad that after all 
The jolliest party ends. 


The moon and stars on Holloween 
Sent down soft, silvery light, 
When in their beds the children dreamed 
Of Grandma’s party night. 
M. A. THIELE. 
Sir Galahad 

After the Maimed King had spoken, it seemed to 
them that there entered the room a man in the like 
ness of a bishop who carried a cross in his hand. Four 
angels bore him up and placed him in a chair before a 
table on which was the San Greal. And then the 
chamber door opened. There appeared angels, two of 
whom bore candles of wax, the third a towel and the 
fourth a spear which bled profusely. Three drops fell 
in a box which he carried in his other hand. They 
set the candles upon the table, and the towel was placed 
upon the vessel. The holy spear was placed upright 
upon the vessel. 

The bishop then took up the bread of the sacrament 
and in it there seemed to come the figure or likeness 
of a child. And then he put it into the holy vessel 
again and went to Galahad and kissed him and bade 
him kiss his fellows. 

The bishop then said to them, “Now, servants of 
Jesus Christ, ye shall be fed before this table with 
food sweeter than ever knight tasted before.” 

They saw a Man come out of the holy vessel that 
had all the signs of the passion of Jesus Christ and 
He said, “My knights, My servants, and My true chil- 
dren, I will now no longer hide Me from you.” 

Then He took the holy vessel and came to Galahad 
who kneeled down and received His Savior as did also 
his fellows. Then He spoke to Galahad saying, “This 
is the holy dish from which I ate the Last Supper. 
Now, thou hast seen what thou most desired to see. 
But thou shalt see more openly in the city of Sarras 
where thou must go hence and bear this vessel with 
thee. It shall never be seen here again. The people 
of this land do not rightly serve or worship Him. They 
have turned to evil living. Therefore I shall deprive 
them of the privilege I have granted them. 

“Go tomorrow unto the sea where there is a ship 
waiting. Take the sword with the strange girdles but 
take no knights with you. Take the blood of this spear 
to anoint the Maimed King, and he shall have health. 
Two of you shall die in My service but one shall come 
again.” Then He gave them His blessing and vanished. 

(To be continued) 


Learn These Questions and Answers 


How many candles are required for a Low Mass? 
Two are required, but four are lighted for a bishop. 
How many candles for a High Mass? 

Six candles for High Mass. 
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How many candles for Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament? 
Twelve candles for Benediction. 
Memorize this rhyme to help you remember. 
Two lights for a Low Mass, (2) 
To Bishops give four, (4) 
Then six for a High Mass (6) 
Benediction—six more. (12) 


The Legend of St. Francis 


Saint Francis lived in olden days, a holy man and wise, 

Who spent his time in prayer and praise, good words 
and sacrifice, 

And love had he for everything, God’s creatures, great 
and small 

He loved the little birds that sing among the tree-tops 
tall. 


And when through forest glades he walked, and birds 
around him flew 

He often stopped and to them talked, all birds Saint 
Francis knew. 

And unto them he preached one day a sermon in the 
woods 


They bowed their little heads to pray, each word they 
understood. 


The good saint chose his text with care: In love true 
service lives, 

And little birds with men may share, when God His 
blessings gives. 

And when doxology they sung, Saint Francis’ voice 
was heard . 
“Praise God from whom all blessings flow, alike to 

man and bird.” 


Letter Box 


Here is a “delightful” letter from Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, and the author premises us more like it and 
wishes some of the readers to write to her. Who will 
volunteer? “Delight” thinks our name “absurdly fun- 
ny.” Now isn’t that funnily absurd? Who does not like 
brown herring or Herring done Brown? Truly this 
letter is so decidedly original and so different from the 
cut-and-dried form employed by most youthful writers 
that it is very refreshing and we shall look forward 
with pleasure to more. Come again, “Delight,” we 
shall be “Dee-lighted” to hear from you. 

Dear Agnes Brown Herring: 


What an absurdly funny name. I wonder if that 
is your real name. I don’t think it is is it? I am not 
going to sign my real name to this for since you choose 
to be mysterious I will be too. Do you know I have 
always wanted to write to someone under an assumed 
name and now that I have the opportunity I think I 
will grasp it. One gets so tired of the same name after 
having it for fourteen years though my first name 
is a regular novel name. To begin with I think I 
will describe myself to you so that you may get an 
idea of how I look. I am very tall and slender and I 
have very light short hair and blue eyes. I guess I 
would be catalogued as an ash blonde. I am fourteen 
years old and I am about to enter into my first year 
of High next week. I dearly love to and write 
poems. To be sure I cant write very good but I try 
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and that is all any girl can do. My favorite author 
is Longfellow. I do think he has some beautiful 
thoughts. You are going to hear from me a great 
deal in the future for I dearly love to write letters. 
I also love to be mysterious. Do you? You must when 
you sign yourself by such a mysterious name. Dear 
Agnes Brown Herring please dont think me bold at 
the things I am saying. I really dont mean to be bold 
as my intentions are good. The Grail is a delightful 
little magazine and I assure you I take a great deal 
of pleasure out of it. I wish it was published twice a 
month instead of once. I am sure this is not a very 
interesting letter for the first one but I will do better 
in the future. They say first impressions are always 
the most important. Well if that is the case I guess 
I will be blackballed from the Letter Department wont 
I? My greatest ambition is to go up in an aeroplane. I 
dont know if my wish will ever be realized but I assure 
you if I ever get the chance of going up in an aeroplane 
I will jump at it. The chance I mean not the aeroplane 
though I will jump at that too. Well I guess I had 
better close now as I have said enough for the first 
letter. I remain yours lovingly and sincerely 
DELIGHT EVANS. 

P. S. I think Delight is an awfully quaint name dont 
you? 

N. B. Please ask some of the members to answer my 
letters. DELIGHT. 

Forgive me for mispelling your name. 


Children’s Cute Sayings 


~ (We shall be pleased to have our readers send in 
such cute sayings of little children as will read well 
in print. Address either Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, 
Nebr., or, “Editor” of THe GraiL, St. Meinrad, Ind.) 


“I don’t want a catechism like Bob’s,” said little Joe. 

“Why not?” asked his father. 

“Because I ain’t goin’ to be a Catholic,” he replied, 
“I’m goin’ to be a farmer.” . 

This reminds us of the story of the woman who went 
to the post office to buy postage stamps. Upon being 
asked, “What denomination?” replied, “Methodist.” 


Several summers ago two Sisters of the Humility 
of Mary stopped off at a town in central Iowa where 
but few Catholics resided. A little boy, who was 
observing some men at work, and who had probably 
never seen the religious garb before, looked up sudden- 
ly as the Sisters passed and asked, “What’s them?” 
“Oh,” replied his chum, “them’s Cath’lic girls.” 


Father Jones and his visitor, Father Smith, a priest 
with a black beard, were sitting on the veranda when 
Mr. and Mrs. Moore and little Helen came along. After 
eying the bearded priest for a moment, the little one, 
thinking he resembled St. Joseph with the Divine In- 
fant, whispered to her mother, “mamma, is that little 
Jesus’ father?” 


“Exchange” Smiles 


A young man full of conceit approached the bishop 
of his diocese and said to him: “Bishop, I am sure I 
am called upon to preach. For three nights in succes- 
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sion now I have, in a dream, seen the letters ‘G. P. C.— 
Go Preach Christ’—like enormous letters of fire in 
the sky.” 

The bishop looked at the young man and remarked 
dryly: “I think, my young friend, you have misread 
the letters. They spell: ‘Go Plow Corn.’” 


The minister was hard at work repairing the fence 
of his chicken yard. Noticing the careful attention 
given to the work by a small son of his next-door neigh- 
bor, the clergyman asked kindly: 

“Are you getting some points on carpentry, Harold?” 

“No sir,” said Harold. “I’m just awaitin’ to hear 
wot a preacher says w’en he mashes his thumb wit’ 
de hammer.” 


Young Harold was late in attendance for Sunday 
school, and the teacher inquired the cause. 

“I was going fishing, but father would not let me,” 
announced the lad. 

“That’s the right kind of a father to have,” replied 
the teacher. “Did he explain the reason why he would 
not let you go?” 

“Yes, sir. He said there wasn’t bait enough for 
two.” : 


The anxious mother rang up what she thought was 
the day nursery to ask for some advice as to her child. 
She asked central for the nursery, and was given Mr. 
Gottfried Gluber, the florist and tree-dealer. The fol- 
lowing conversation ensued: 

“IT called up the nursery. Is this the nursery?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“IT am so worried about my little Rose.” 

“Vat seems to be der madder?” 

“Oh! not so very much, perhaps, but just a general 
listlessness and lack of life.” 

“Ain’d growing righd, eh?” 

“No sir.” 

“Vell, I dell you vat you do. You dake der skissors 
and cut off apoud two inches vrom der limbs, und”— 

“Wha-a-at?” 

“I say, dake der skissors and cut off apoud two inches 
vrom der limbs, und den turn der garten-hose on for 
apoud four hours in der morning”— 

“Wha-a-at?” 

“Turn der garten-hose on for apoud four hours in 
the morning, und den pile a lot of plack dirt around, 
und shprinkle mit insegt-powter all ofer der top”— 

“Sir-r-r!” 

“Sprinkle mit insegt-powter all der top. You know 
usually id is noddings but pugs dot”— 

“How dare you? What do you mean by such lan- 
guage?” 

“Noddings but pugs dot chenerally causes der trou- 
bles; und den you vant to vash der rose mit a liquid 
breparations I hafe for sale”— 

“Who in the world are you anyhow?” 

“Gottfried Gluber, der florist.” 

“Q-o-oh!” weakly. “Good-bye.” 
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How the Fox Fooled the Bear 


Once upon a time Bruin, the bear, and Reynard, the 
fox, agreed to be friends and partners. So they cleared 
up a field in the woods and then they made ready the 
ground to plant their seed. Now Bruin did all the 
hard work, for he was much larger and stronger than 
Reynard, but Reynard chose the seed that should be 
planted. So, when their farm was ready, Reynard 
said: “Let us sow a crop of rye; and we must share 
the crop so that all will be fair. If you like I will 
take the top, and you, who have been digging in the 
earth, may take all that grows underground.” 

“Yes, I will take the root,” growled Bruin; “and you 
may have the top.” 

So, when the rye was ripe and the crop was cut and 
threshed, Reynard got all the good grain, but Bruin 
had nothing but roots and rubbish. 

“Gurr-rr—Gurr-rr-rr-rrr,” growled Bruin. “That is 
not fair. I did more than my share of the work and I 
do not like these roots for my harvest.” 

“But that was our agreement,” answered Reynard. 
“This year I have the grain, but next season it will be 
your turn. I tell you what we can do next year: You 
shall have the top and I will take the roots.” 

The next year, when the springtime came and they 
started to sow the seed, Reynard said to Bruin: 

“Don’t you think that it would be wise to sow a crop 
of turnips?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” answered the greedy Bruin. “Turnips 
are much better food than rye!” 

But when harvest time came Reynard got the roots, 
or all the nice turnips, while Bruin got only the tops. 

“Gur-urr-urr-rr!” growled Bruin. “You never play 
fair, Reynard, and you have fooled me twice, so this 
puts an end to our partnership.” 

One time, when Bruin was sleeping in the woods, 
Reynard came along and saw him. “Now I will play 
another trick upon the bear,” he said. So he caught 
three field mice and put them on a stump under Bruin’s 
nose, and he called: “Bo! Bruin! Wake up, the hunt- 
er is behind the stump!” 

Bruin awoke with a start, and when he saw the 
mice he started to crush them with his paw, for he 
thought that they had called him. But just then he 
saw Reynard’s tail among the bushes, so away he ran 
after the fox. 

At last Bruin caught hold of his hind foot just as 
Reynard was crawling into a hole under a pine root. 
Reynard knew that Bruin would punish him for all his 
tricks; but still he had his wits, and called out: “Slip 
the pine root and catch Reynard’s foot!” 

And so that stupid bear let go of Reynard’s foot and 
took hold of the pine root instead. Then the sly Reynard 
crawled down into the earth and called: “I fooled you 
that time, too, didn’t I, Bruin?” 

“Out of sight is not out of mind,” growled Bruin, 
as he went away. 

And they do say that the bear and the fox have never 
been friends since that day.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Abbey Chronicle 


—Sept. 2. Since 1887, the year in which our monas- 
tery and school were gutted by fire, it has been 
customary to expose the Blessed Sacrament from 5 a. m. 
till after High Mass, when special prayers are said 
for the occasion and Benediction is given. 

—SepT. 3. August Krieg, of Indianapolis, who is 
visiting at Ferdinand, came over with Father Odilo 
for a few hours. 

—SeEPT. 8. Vincent Thuis and Frank Baltz received 
the habit of the Order and began their novitiate.— Rev. 
Francis Timoney, pastor at Knottsville, Ky., drove up 
with a student who will enter Third Latin. 

—SeEPT. 9. Rev. August Fussenegger, ’08-’18, as- 
sistant at Holy Cross, Indianapolis, has come to matric- 
ulate four boys in the Preparatory Seminary.—The 
quietude of vacation is no more. The honking and 
chugging of automobiles, real and “near,” till late in 
the night, as the students roll in, disturb our rest and 
break our peaceful slumbers. 

—SePpT. 10. This morning we are greeted by a sea 
of faces, both old and new. The Theological Seminary 
has 68 on its register while the Preparatory Seminary 
has 116. Jasper College reports 90 with many more 
to come. 

At 9 a. m. Father Albert, rector of the Theological 
Seminary, celebrated an assisted High Mass in honor 
of the Holy Ghost to obtain the blessing of God upon 
the new school year. After High Mass the students 
of each department were addressed by their respective 


rectors. 

The faculty of the Seminary remains practically the 
same as it was except that Father Hilary DeJean will 
teach Third English and Second Latin; Father Mau- 
ms Ohligschlager, Ancient History; Fathers Placidus 
Kempf and Meinrad Hoffman will be in charge of 
First Class A, a class that has just been introduced for 
such students as are not sufficiently advanced to begin 
the classical course. Father Ildephonse Kreidler will 
teach at Jasper this year. 


In all the classes a thorough course is to be given 
in vocal music. Father Thomas will teach the boys 
of First Latin the Ward and Perkins system of modern 
music; Father Hilary will take the advanced form of 
the same system with Second and Third Latin, while 
Father Ignatius will impart the rudiments of Gregorian 
Chant to Fourth and Fifth Latin. Each class will 
devote two periods the week to vocal music. 

In the Theological Seminary the chant will be taught 
during one period each week. Father Ignatius will 
instruct the Philosophers, who will pay particular at- 
tention to rhythm; Father Thomas will lay stress on ex- 
pression in first, second, and third years Theology, 
while in Fourth Theology he will give a practical 
course in learning the chant that is required for priest- 
ly functions. 

Advanced English has also been added to the cur- 
tieulum in the Theological Seminary. Father Richard 
Mattingly is in charge. 

—SepT. 12. Father Alphonse Wendling, O. S. B., 
chaplain at the Ursuline Convent, San Antonio, Texas, 

come for a short visit with his brethren. Father 
Alphonse was called to Vincennes by the death of Mr. 
his grandfather. ’ 

—Sept. 14. Rev. George Weber, class of ’10, has come 
all the way from Cuba (Kansas), where he has a 

ral charge. Father Weber entered a boy in the 
teparatory Seminary.—Mr. and Mrs. F. Berheide, of 
Richmond, Ind., are here to visit their sons, Frank 
dr, of the Preparatory Seminary, and Father Edward, 





manager of the Abbey Press. Mr. and Mrs. Berheide 
will spend the winter in California. 

—Sept. 19. After Vespers the students and the com- 
munity assembled in the Music Hall to congratulate 
Father Dominic, who has just rounded out twenty-five 
years as rector of the Preparatory Seminary. An in- 
formal program of speech and song and instrumental 
music was rendered. Three great spiritual bouquets 
from his students, past and present, were offered as 
a token of regard. In words that struck a sympathetic 
chord Father Dominic voiced his appreciation. Tomor- 
row, Monday, will, of course, be a holiday. There will 
be no public celebration of the event.—Fathers John 
Becher, of Vincennes, class of 04, and Louis Becher, of 
Loogootee, class of 718, drove in this afternoon for a 
visit with relatives and friends.—Kringsberg, the Ma- 
gician, entertained us this evening with an exposé of 
spiritism, spirit painting, etc. 

—SeEpPtT. 26. Father Aloysius Duffy, class of ’13, as- 
sistant at St. Ann’s Church, Terre Haute, has come 
with a boy from his parish for the Preparatory Semi- 
nary.—Rev. Edward Eisenman, assistant at Leopold, 
with care of the surrounding missions, is here for a 
short visit while on his way to see his brother, Rev. 
Omer Eisenman, at “Four Corners.”—Harry V. Somes, 
of First Theology, was called to Vincennes by the death 
of an aunt.—Lyman T. Corbin, a member of the firm 
of O’Keeffe & Co., of New York, spent a few hours with 
us while on his way from Chicago to Louisville. 

—SeEPpT. 28. Rev. Carl Riebenthaler, class of ’17, as- 
sistant at Tell City, appeared on our premises today— 
presto! change!—as if by magic, and then—presto! 
change!—vanished from sight. 

—SEPT. 29. The feast of St. Michael, which now has 
the rank of a double of first class, was celebrated by 
Father Subprior, in the absence of Father Prior, who 
with Father Philip is conducting Forty Hours’ De 
votion at Mt. Carmel, Ill—Father Philip will go to 
St. Vincent de Paul’s Church, Louisville, to assist Fa- 
ther Andrew Thome, class of ’86. 

—SEPT. 30. It is fifty years today since Pius IX of 
blessed memory raised St. Meinrad Priory to the dig- © 
nity of an abbey and named the late Rt. Rev. Martin 
Marty, O. S. B., (who died in 1896 as Bishop of St. 
Cloud, Minn.,) abbot. The conventual High Mass was 
celebrated by Father Subprior.—The stone chapel of 
Our Lady on Mount Cassino is also due for a golden 
jubilee. A stone over the entrance bears the date of 
1870.—Thanks be to God for His manifold gifts both 
in the spiritual and temporal order! 

—Rev. Henry Kipp, class of ‘11, is the energetic 
pastor of Timber Lake, S. D., where so recently as 
two years ago Mass was offered up less than once a 
month. Father Kipp has a church, a flourishing school, 
a rectory, and a K. of C. Council to show for his zeal. 

—Rev. Albert Wicke, of Corydon, and Rev. James 
Holland, of Greencastle, have exchanged parishes; Rev. 
Frederick Burget has been transferred to Aurora to 
replace Rev. Wm. Heuser, who has gone to California 
for his health; Rev. Eugene Simon, who has been on 
the sick list for some months, has returned to his charge 
at Howell. 


Expulsion of the Missionaries 
(Continued from page ' 
if Protestant missionaries would confine themselves to 
the savages that have not yet heard the teachings of 
the Gospel. 
According to a report from London in the Chicago 
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Tribune for Sept. 17, we learn that through the in- 
fluence of Msgr. Francis C. Kelley, President of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society, Lord Milner, colo- 
nist secretary, had telegraphed all British colonies 
under control of the colonial office to cease at once 
expulsions of priests and nuns of German origin 
until next year, by which time the negotiations in- 
stituted by Msgr. Kelley are expected to be completed. 

We hope that there is some truth in this report and 
that the missionaries have not as yet all been expelled. 


Second General Convention C. S. M. C. 
(Continued from page 179) 


that the Crusade should extend its activities to the 
vast field of the parochial schools. The first of these 
recommendations precipitated the liveliest discussion 
of the convention, but it was finally decided in the 
affirmative, a provision being inserted in the constitu- 
tion allowing those who had been members of any 
regularly organized Crusade unit to became “Veteran 
Members,” the payment of one dollar a year being re- 
quired to hold such membership. 

On the matter of the admission of the grade schools 
less difference of opinion existed, and it was voted to 
allow such schools to become “Junior Units”—the fee 
being $1.00 per hundred pupils or fraction thereof. 
Veteran members and junior units have the privilege 
of delegates in the convention, but are without the right 
to vote. 

By the provision of the revised constitution the of- 
ficers of the Crusade are to be a President, a Chairman 
of the Executive Board and three student members 
of the board, who are elected in general convention, 
a Secretary-Treasurer, at least one Field Secretary 
and an Advisory Board, who are appointed by the 


Chairman. 


Altogether everyone present seemed to feel that the 
Second General Convention of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade was a great success and gave promise 
of wonderful possibilities for the future of Catholic 
missionary work. 


For the Oblates Among the Clergy 
(Continued from page 180) 


Each conference will be printed in the ensuing issue 
of THE GRAIL, for instance, the October conference will 
appear in the November issue. We hope this will be 
a welcome department for those Oblates who are or- 
dained, of which St. Meinrad Abbey now has over 
seventy (70), all laboring actively in the vineyard of 
the Lord. In the Major and Minor Seminary we be- 
gin the present school-year with upward of sixty (60) 
members. 


Indulgences on the Medal of St. Benedict 


(1) Nov. 1. Att SAINTS. One plenary indulgence 


for both medals; another, if the Papal blessing is at- 
tached. Further, 2 years and 2 quarantines every day 
of the octave, for the Jubilee medal. 
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(2) Nov. 18. ALL SAINTS OF THE BENEDICTINE ORDER, 
One plenary indulgence for the Jubilee medal. 

(3) Nov. 17. St. GERTRUDE. 7 years and 7 quaran- 
tines for both medals; also a plenary indulgence for 
the Jubilee medal. 

(4) Nov. 21. PRESENTATION OF THE B. V. M. 1 
years and 7 quarantines for both medals; also same if 
the Papal blessing is attached. 

(5) Nov. 30. St. ANDREW, Apostle. 7 years and 7 
quarantines for both medals; also a plenary indulgence 
if the Papal blessing is attached. 


Notice to Oblates 


On November 21, the Feast of the Presentation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Oblates of St. Benedict 
are supposed to renew their Oblation. This is the prin- 
cipal feast for the Oblates; a plenary indulgence may 
be gained. 


Jeanne d’Arc Leads the Way 
(Continued from page 172) 


before long he was quite intimate with them, 
almost becoming like a second son. It was at 
one of the dinners given by them in his honor 
that he was introduced to a young Creole girl, 
whose mother was to exert a wonderful in- 
fluence over the boy; but before this was to 
occur, another event was at hand that was to 
be of paramount importance in bringing the 
boy nearer to the true Faith. 
(To be continued) 


Obituary 


Rev. Mother M. Aloysius Willett, superior of Mt. St. 
Joseph’s Ursuline Motherhouse, St. Joseph, Ky., died 
on Oct. 1 at Los Angeles, Calif., whither she had gone 
in the hope of recovering her shattered health. The 
funeral was held on Oct. 8 at the Motherhouse. The 
deceased was born on Sept. 8, 1862, entered the order 
in 1882, and had been superior, since 1905. The prayers 
of our readers are requested for the repose of the soul 
of Mother Aloysius. 


A Gift 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


The portals of God’s House stand wide; 
It is the Sabbath Day. 

He calls the weary wanderer 

To rest, rejoice and pray. 


It matters not who bares his head 
To answer the church bell’s toll; 
The Lord is ever ready to 

Protect and guide the soul. 


So if the days sometimes seem dark, 
And bright skies lose their blue, 

Go seek the comfort of God’s House. 
That is His gift to you. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 





JUST OUT 


The Crown ‘of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Brenner, O. S. B. 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
of self-expression. 

r spare time profitable. 
en your ideas into dollars, 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 





Play Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
i written mostly in spare time —“play work,” he calls it, 
Anoth 7 ived over $1,000 before completing 
















A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A time- 
ly brochure written with a Purpose — De- 
scribes the calling and happy career of a Sis- 
ter — Touches the details of daily life — Its 
merits lie in its Spirituality. 





her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are ly ding our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 
valuable for its full reports of the literary market. Besides our teaching 
service, we offer a manuscript criticism service. 





50 Pages Single Copies 15 cents 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
eddress— 
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The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 











“We have for a long time cherished the desire to give an impetus to the noble science of 
Holy Scripture, and to impart to Scriptural study a direction suitable to the needs of the pre. 


sent ag.” Pore tela alle 


STUDY OF SCRIPTURE 


By REV. CYRIL GAUL, O. S. B. 


A collection, in English, of the decisions of the Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Commission and the more important pronouncements of the Holy 
See on the reading and study of Holy Scripture. A timely work on 
the reading of the Bible for clergy and laity. Among the contents 
of this brochure is the famed encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, “The 
God of All Providence.” A great impetus in the right direction 
was given to the study of the Inspired Word by this important en- 
cyclical. Read the Pope’s own words. 


72 Pages Price per copy 25¢ 


The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Father Kelley’s Famous Book For Boys 


“Every young man should read this masterful book,” says the 
former Governor of the State of Illinois. Not only former Governor 
Dunne, but scores of other big men in every walk of life, statesmen, 
judges, lawyers, professors, clergymen—all thoroughly endorse and 
recommend this remarkable work that is so different, so entertain- 
ingly instructive: so brimful of likable advise that even the most 
cynical young man will find enjoyment and profit in reading it from 
cover to cover. The Most Rev. Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop of 
Chicago, says of it, “I would, if I could, put a copy of it into the 
hands of every young man.” 

Price per copy $1.25 
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The City and the World 


By the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., President of The Catholic Church 
Extension Society. 





No doubt you are already well acquainted with Monsignor Kelley 
through his contribution to Extension Magazine. ‘But perhaps you thought 
of him only as an editorial writer. If so, we ha¥e here a real surprise in 
store for you when you read “The City and the/World.” You'll find that 
Monsignor Kelley’s short stories are remarkably interesting and enter- 
taining, too. You’re sure to enjoy reading every single one of the entire 
fifteen stories in this volume. Everything, everyone, is just as realistic, 
just ~ Faas to life, as if you were actually living and acting each story 
yourself. 

By purchasing this book in large quantities we are able to place it 
before our readers at the low price of only 

$1.25 per copy, postpaid. 
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Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia 


Here at last} is a complete, compact compendium of religious ~ 
principles that every Catholic has wanted. A brief but adequate © 
explanation of the doctrines, discipline, rites, ceremonies, and councils 
of the Holy Church, including an abridged account of the Religious | 
Orders. Makes eVerything about your religion perfectly clear to you. © 

So fully does-this Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia serve the 7 
purpose that it ig a recognized work of reference and consultation © 
in many Catholic colleges, convents, and institutions. Yet it is all © 
written in such clear, simple, easy-to-understand language that every | 
Catholic will find in it an invaluable fount of knowledge on religious © 
things. 

You won’t have to stutter and stumble and feel embarrassed _ 
when some non-Catholic asks you a puzzling question. You'll fi 
the answer and complete authority just by consulting this book. 


304 pages, cloth bound, gold edge, $1.25 


THE ABBEY PRESS | 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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